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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT MAxwett, New York City: 
Come what storms of ignorance or wickedness 
there may, teachers are supplying the fuel of 
knowledge and releasing the force of intelligence 
that will hold our nation in the straight course of 
progress. 

PresipENtT W. Exior: We have lately 
become convinced that accurate work with carpen- 
ters’ tools, or lathe or hammer and anvil, or violin, 
or piano, or pencil, or camel’s-hair brush trains well 
the same nerves and ganglia with which we do what 
is ordinarily called thinking. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. L. Perrin, Wellesley, Mass.: 
The work of the college woman in the elementary 
grades should not be departmental. It is not the 
subject that is to be studied and taught, so much 
as the child; and he cannot be best understood by 
any special or occasional teacher. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. B. Dyer, Cincinnat?: 
Of all the departments of the city service, the pub- 
lic schools are of most vital irterest to the 
people. Almost every home is in close relation to 
some school and the character of the future home 
and the future citizen is more largely determined 


by the character of the present school than by any ° 


other one influence. 


KATHERINE E. Dopp, University of Chicago: From 
the point of view of individual interests, aptitudes, 
and needs, there is no ground during the high 
school period for the separation of boys and girls. 
Such slight differences as are due to natural causes 
find ample recognition in elective courses and in a 
certain margin of optional work within required 
courses. 


Presipent L. H. Jones, Ypsilanti, Mich.: One 
serious mistake that has been made is the taking 
for granted that the world’s best literature is too 
good and too great for children. While it is true 
that it sometimes presents difficulties, it also, as 
we have seen, offers incentives to overcome them. 
Supplementary readers, therefore, which give to 
the pupil English literature in ampler form than 
any single reading book can do, have become a 
necessity in educational methods. Further than 
this, such selections, suitably abridged and anno- 
tated, will be much more valuable in the child’s 


own library than chance editions of the same 
classics, 


EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 
[Editorial.] 


LovIsvILLE.—In no other section of the country 
is there such satisfaction in the study of educa- 
tional progress as in the South, and Kentucky ‘is 
as interesting as any Southern state. Many ob- 
servations show conclusively the dominance of 
Louisville in the transformation of the state edu- 
cationally. It is the foremost city of the South in 
the introduction of modern equipment, modern 
ideals and methods. Here is the one notable suc- 
cess of the South in a manual arts city high school, 
and this city has the record in thorough classical 
equipment for universities in public high schools. 
But Louisville’s great service is in her leadership 
in the establishment of two admirable normal 
schools and in the proposed transformation of the 
State College into a State University. 

Lrexineton, Ky.—The spectator was wholly 
unprepared for finding in Lexington as admirable 
work in every grade as can be found from Brook- 
line to Oakland: Nowhere else is there to be 
found more of the latest and best in method and 
device than here. 

The best feature of this is that Superintendent 
M. A. Cassidy, who has brought this about, is a 
Southern man, a local man, who has had open 
eyes, open ears, and an open mind for whatever 
has promised new achievement. His course of 
study and his annual reports will stand beside the 
best in the country. 

Here is the best work in a colored public high 
school that the spectator has seen in the South. 
The provision is absolutely the same as in the 
white schools, the principal is scholarly and has 
made a careful study of the best white schools of 
the North, the city paying his expenses for a tour 
of inspection. 

The Kentucky State College at Lexington will 
undoubtedly be made a State University by the 
present legislature, as all educational interests have 
united in a movement looking to that end, and 
when the school men of Kentucky unite they do 
things. 

Ricumonp, Ky.—Principal R. N. Roark of the 
new normal school of Richmond is one of the 
best known educators of the South, having writ- 
ten professional books used by more teachers of 
the North than those by all other present-day 
Southern men, having been heard by more teach- 
ers in the North in the past fifteen years than all 
other educators of the South, so far as the spec- 
tator is able to judge, and his opportunities to 
form an opinion are abundant. Dr. Roark was 
identified with the State College at Lexington for 
several years. 

At Richmond he has gathered a faculty that any 
institution in the North might well envy him; in- 
deed, he has plucked some of the best from some 
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of the best schools of the North. It is confi- 
dently expected that the present legislature will 
add materially to the equipment ef the school. 

Berea, Ky—New England’s interest in Berea 
College for a third of a century, as testified to by 
her lavish gifts, led the spectator to gratify a long- 
cherished purpose to see the college for the moun- 
tainers of eastern Kentucky as they are marshaled 
there a thousand strong. 

The twenty-five-mile drive into the foothills on 
a delightful November day was a luxury. After 
all the years of stumbling upon superlatives in 
agriculture, horticulture, and floriculture, in farms 
and ranches, in commerce and industries, in mines 
and forests, it is not easy to find an entirely new 
experience, but it came on this drive through the 
country that exports more turkeys than any other 
in the United States. Not a minute of that drive 
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was the landscape minus the proud birds, stalking 
boastfully about with no suspicion of the absence 
of all cause for thanksgiving on their part. 

Berea College has a site which any rural uni- 
versity might well envy them, buildings abundant 
and attractive, a grove unsurpassed in quality and 
quantity, hundreds of acres of farm lands and 
thousands of acres of forest preserves all their own. 

A thousand students, young tnen and women, 
mostly from the mountains, mostly from the sev- 
enteen counties in which no mile of railway has 
been laid, are a body of earnest workers that any 
college president might covet. The frivolity of 
the society colleges, the hilarity of the city uni- 
versity, the rivalries of the ambitious institutions 
play no part here. It was refreshing to be with 
these young people in their simple life, earnest ef- 
fort, and noble purpose. 


a 


NORTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


President Vernon P. Squires won universal commen- 
dation for the program and its administration. 

Professor P. G. Knowlton of Fargo College had as 
good a “Year in Review” as I have heard. 

Weather could not have been better. The state was 
on its good behavior. 

Miss Grace E. Barker, supervisor of music and draw- 
ing at Grand Forks, had the finest effects in children’s 
exercises that I have seen. ‘“‘Sunbonnet Babies” was de- 
lightful. 

Searcity of teachers in North Dakota is the real thing. 

The little people had a charming flag song—‘Flags of 
All Nations.” 

Grand Forks, December 31-January 3. 

Valley City next year. 

All educational institutions of the state reprezented by 
the presidents. 

State Superintendent W. L. Stockwell is a leader who 
leads, orator, and administrator. 

No railroad reduced rates. 

“Wynken, Blynken and Nod” bythe Girls’ Glee Club, 
under Miss Grace E. Barker’s direction, was enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

Governor John Burke not only made an address but 
he stands in with the boys. 

There were fifteen Ohio men prominent in the public 
school work of the state. 

Of eighteen public school men who sat down to an 
“after midnight” banquet, every one is a college man; 
they are from India, Ireland, Maine, New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio (four), Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 

The evening audiences filled the largest auditorium 
in the city. 

School officers came in large numbers. 

County superintendents came very generally. 

The twentieth anniversary. 

President Vernon P. Squire’s first year in the State 
University was the year of the birth of the North Da- 
kota Educational Association. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mattie 
M. Davis, superintendent of Cass county; vice-president, 
Superintendent G. W. Hanna of Valley City; second 
vice-president, Frances Merrill of Jamestown; secretary, 
Professor Clyde R. Travis of Mayville normal; treas- 
urer, Superintendent C. Hilithorpe of Williston. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE. 


Superintendent Leroy F. Jackson of Larimore said: 
“It is evident, then, that the social life of the pupil is too 


valuable a thing to be neglected. It should not only be 
countenanced but encouraged and carefully directed. 
From what source should this direction come? At the 
present stage in the development of our educational 
system it is properly within the jurisdiction of the home, 
but most parents upon being relieved of other burdens 
relative to the education of their children have tended 
to neglect this also until it is now found in no-man’s- 
land as far as systematic control is concerned. Its care- 
ful regulation is, however, of vital importance to the 
school. Facing the conditions we have two courses open 
to us. We can aim to co-operate with the home so as to 
influence the social life indirectly, or we may directly at- 
tempt to influence it by providing social functions in 
connection with the school.” 


Superintendent F. E. Smith of Wahpeton made a no- 
table plea for the saving of the boys. 


GO TO CHURCH. 

State Superintendent Stockwell said: “Associate your- 
self with some church; not that teachers are to be sec- 
tarian, but because the Christian religion is now a vital 
force and has been for two thousand years and will be 
for thousands of years to come, and every teacher 
should be counted with those who believe in the life and 
example of the lowly Nazarene. The teacher who shung 
the church or spends his Sabbath with secular things will 
not be a factor for good anywhere.” 

State Superintendent Stockwell’s annual address was 
a powerful call to duty. 

Professor Joseph Kennedy of the State University has 
not missed a meeting since the organization twenty 
years ago. His historical address was invaluable. 

Principal George A. McFarland of the Valley City 
normal school was active in the affairs of Dakota in ter- 
ritorial days, certainly as early as 1884. He was on the 
territorial board of education in 1888. 

Many recailed with pleasure the educational activity 
of Coionel Homer B. Sprague twenty years ago, when he 
was president of the State Association. He was first 
president in 1888. 

Richard Heyward, assistant state superintendent, had 
an official message of no uncertain sound, on high 
schools, to the supervision of which he is assigned. 

Vernon P. Squires’ address on “English as She is 
Abused” is one of the great deliverances of the season. 

Superintendent William E. Hoover of Fargo is one of 
the notable leaders of the state. Mr. Hoover was the 
first president of the Tri-County Association organized 
at the State Association at Wahpeton in 1893. This has 
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been of inestimable educational service to the state. 

Colonel Homer B. Sprague’s inaugural address as first 
president of the association was publicly recognized as 
probably as eloquent as anything ever heard by the as- 
sociation; if, indeed, it has not the record for the state. 
It was a great tribute to the flag. 

November 4, 1889, saw the state government launched, 

In the rural districts, especially where all residents 
are recent foreigners, it is impossible to find a p!ace for 
a teachet to board. Often the schoolhouse is the only 
modern building in the district. In such cases the new 
buildings provide closet, folding bed, and usable stove 
for cooking, and the teather boards herself at the school- 
house, arranging for some older girl to stay with her 
nights. This is now quite common. It is the only way 
out of a difficulty. - 

The state law requires a six-months’ school, but the 
law has often been disregarded in the rural districts. 

The school age is from six to twenty years. If a dis- 
trict can show the actual attendance of half the enrolled 
pupils for sixty days, it can draw state aid for every 
ebild enrolled on a six-months’ basis. 

Miss Lucy Seifle, Rugby, county superintendent of 
Pierce county, is a good sample of the earnest educator. 
She is a graduate of the Millersville, Pennsylvania, nor- 
mal school; taught in Lancaster county for a few years; 
proposed to enlarge her usefulness and went to Pierce 
county and homesteaded a quarter section,—160 acres. 
At once began teaching nearby for more than she had 
received in Lancaster county. After five years she was 
elected county superintendent. In one year she has 
brought the length of school term in nearly every dis- 
trict up to six months or more. , 


SOMETHING WRONG. 


Professor Jesse C. Childs says: ‘In the past few years 
we have been beholding a progressive revelation of in- 
iquity that is appalling in its significance. Its manifes- 
tations are innumerable, but the most striking, as well 
as the most sinister, are economic and political. We 
see exposed to view conspiracies to plunder greater in 
extent and more successful in results than any the 
world has before seen. We see many of the great busi- 
ness organizations of the country controlling legisla- 
tures, dictating to Congress, and blocking the adminis- 
tration of justice in the courts, all for the purpose of en- 
abling a few to make themselves inordinately rich~ by 
preying upon the necessities of the many. To do this 
with impunity they hire the ablest lawyers in the coun- 
dary to show them how to evade or violate the laws. To 
secure the capital necessary to outfit their piratical en- 
terprises they lay their hands upon the funds suppose 
to be held as a sacred trust for the needs of widows and 
orphans. Let there be an honest and fearless administra- 
tion in Washington, and we find that vast public do- 
mains have been stolen from the people by huge con- 
spiracies, including pfominent citizens, great industrial 
and transportation companies, United States senators 
and representatives, and departments of the govern- 
ment. Let but an earthquake shake down one of our 
great cities, and we see squirming off to their holes a 
hundred hideous forms of vice, graft, and corruption. 
Meanwhile we see great combinations of laboring men 
decreeing that none but their own members shall have 
the right to work, and using every degree of cruelty and 
violence, including murder, to enforce this insolent de- 
cree. We see them conspiring to destroy the business 
and harass the lives of all who do not accede to their de- 
mands. We see in some cases the systematic murder of 
the officers of the government who venture to enforce 
the law against them, What do these conditions amount 


to but incipient anarchy? 
* * * 


“It is an accepted doctrine that the schools should 
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teach patriotism, but we fear that before they can do it 
well they must first learn what patriotism is. With a 
good many people, patriotism is generated by crowds, 
and never gets very far from a brass band. When we 
hear the voice of the Fourth of July orator, and see the. 
flag wave in the breeze, our eyes fill with tears, and we 
think that therefore we are indeed wonderfully patriotic. 
Patriotism should be made of sterner stuff. It is not 
mere gush, mere emotion. Instead, it is the readiness to 
give the sternest self-denial and the severest self-sacri- 
fice for one’s country. Our country does not often de- 
mand that its citizens shoulder their rifles and march. 
against a foe, but it does continually demand that they 
stay at home and work for it against the forces of evil 
that exist in and among ourselves. It is easy to die for 
one’s country, but hard to live for it. The man who. 
would charge into the cannon’s mouth will vote into 
power men who are far worse enemies than any foreign 
foe. Why does he do it? Why, because they give him 
the chance to make a few extra dollars by breaking 
some law, or because they put his brother-in-law on the 
police force. Fellow teachers, it is this spirit, the spirit 
of grab, that we must fight. Let us teach the gospel of 
service. Let us teach that the best way to get is by giv- 
ing. 

“There can be little use in teaching the children how 
legislators are elected unless as a result of our teaching 
they will elect better legislators. The work in history is. 
of little value unless it makes better citizens.” 


a 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY HON. RICHARD HEYWARD, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


Every community of any size should be fur- 
nishing some men who are competent to fill places 
in legislative halls and in executive and judicial 
offices or who at least are thus competent to vote 
and instruct others how to vote on such questions. 
as pertain to the Rockefellers and Harrimans on 
the one hand andto Harry Thaw and Harry 
Orchard on the other. 

Since college training is necessary to the highest 
citizenship, every community of any consequence 
should have its high school, which leads some of 
its pupils to some good college, and our high 
schools do not make our public school system top: 
heavy, as some say they do. And, further, the 
training of the high schools and colleges is a neces- 
sary preparation for the entrance into successful 
professional life. Every high school, therefore, 
worthy of the name, should have courses that ade- 
quately prepare for college, and I believe that these 
courses should be those of the English language, 
of mathematics, of history and civics, of physical 
and biological science, and some foreign language. 
In preparing for college these should be the 
courses, and for many reasons, foremost among 
which are their training power and their depth and 
breadth of view. 

An attorney recently said: “Your high schools 
are turning out graduates who for all of whatever 
education they may have are not fitted for the 
work of a professional or civic life, and who are 
afraid to soil their good clothes.” To whatever 
extent this may be true, I think the speaker has 
just cause for complaint. Work, be it physical or 
mental, instead of being a curse is a blessing, and’ 
every man, no matter how great his mental capacity, 
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should be willing to engage in y 
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- have in the form of football, 


some work of both kinds. [se £3 

It is probably a fact that some [@ 
people are so born that no amount 
of training will make them suc- 
cessful mental workers. When 
such a one gets the idea that 
physical labor is degrading, there 
has certainly been a great mis- 
take made somewhere. I believe 
that every boy and girl may be- 
come a graduate of the high 
school and still such a mistake 
need not be made. 

I believe that every first-class 
high school and as many others as 
possible should offer courses that 
will give these young people some ~ 
training in algebra and geometry, 
command of the English lan- 
guage, a general view of history and physics, 
some physical and biological science, and beside 
these as much work as possible along the line of a 
commercial course, manual training, agriculture, 
-domestic science, or some other subject that af- 
fords training leading to manual labor. 

In England and Germany and generally where 
to live requires more careful management among 
the common people than in America, more atten- 
tion is given while the child is young to what his 
life work is to be than is given in our country; 
sentiment, natural powers, the conditions of the 
finances of the family, and the vocation of the father 
have a great deal to do with what the vocation of 
the son will be. The decision is usually rendered 
by the boy himself with the advice of parents and 
friends. Too often in our country the decision is 
never rendered, and this, it seems to me, is one 


-cause of the existence of tramps and other aimless 


people. In many families this decision should be 
delayed; I believe that in a greater number than 
at present it should be reached when the boy or 
girl enters the high school or soon thereafter. 
Sentiment and the condition of the finances of the 
family must continue to influence the decision; 
but natural capacity should receive a great deal 
more attention than it has in the past, and the 
high school teacher, principal, or superintendent 
should be one of the friends whose advice is 
sought. 

Let the decision as to vocation be rendered in 
due time and on the proper basis and let the train- 
ing in the high school of these pupils of lesser 
mental capacity be along the courses leading to 
manual labor, and the efficiency of our high 
schools will be greatly increased. 

Let the classes in the seventh, eighth, and ninth, 
and, perhaps, the tenth grade have some instruc- 
tion in the more interesting and general fects of 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, biology, and geol- 
ogy. Let these grades observe a number of ex- 
periments performed with the pieces of apparatus 
used in the high school in the teaching of these 
subjects. Let there be freedom in asking and 
answering questions. This has been known to in- 


“terest the boys and keep them in school. 


Associated with most of our high schools we 


SUPT. J. C. SANDERS, 
West Union, Iowa. 


basket ball, baseball, and field 
sports what is called athletics. 
These things have many good fea- 
tures and some _ objectionable 
ones. Our young people who en- 
gage in these forms of sport and 
exercises are the larger and 
stronger ones, those who are al- 
ready well developed physically. 
The teams are ccmposed almost 
entirely of this class because they 
can win in the contest and because 
they enjoy taking exercise better 
than do others who have a poor 
physique. These weaker ones, and 
they form the greater number, 
stand and look on and grow more 
round-shouldered and 
chested. 

Our schools exist primarily for mental develop- 
ment; but in a general way they are for symmetrical 
development, and this cannot be without the physi- 
cal, moral, and spiritual. Successful mental work 
cannot be done without sufficient physical exer- 
cise on the part of any student, and certainly physi- 
cal growth cannot take place without it. 

We need some plan by which every student will 
secure physical exercise and development. There 
should be as little compulsion about it as possible ; 
for it is more effective when the motive is a con- 
test or the enjoyment due to use of the muscles. 
Some may have duties to perform which require a 
few hours’ manual labor morning and evening, 
and this may secure the end very well for which we 
are contending. But for the’ great majority a 
gymnasium is needed, a large room, with high ceil- 
ing, well heated, lighted, and ventilated, and free 
from dust. This should be equipped with ap- 
paratus for a large number of gymnastic drills. 
There should be associated with this an oppor- 
tunity for the shower bath. All of these appli- 
ances should be at hand, and should be used with 
the assistance of a competent instructor. Some 
of the schools of the state have tliese appliances, 
and are using them, and I believe that the time fs 
near when the great majority can and. will have 
them. We have mentional physical, moral, men- 
tal, and spiritual development. One of the needs 
of the time is a high moral sense. Work in school 
should be done in such a manner as to tolerate 
nothing but thorough honesty. A student 
must be required to do independent work when 
that is what he :s supposed to be doing. Exam- 
inations are formidable things, and there are rea- 
sons why they should not exist; but they have also 
many good qualities, and I presume they are still 
with us because the balance is still in their favor. 
I think that the superintendeut, principal, or 
teacher who winks at any one of the rules govern- 
ing the state high school examination is culpable. 
Treating this matter lightly is not doing some- 
thing to produce worthy citizenship, but it is teach- 
ing the pupil that if one can secure something for 
nothing, it is all right to do so. It is the way to 
produce the undesirable citizen. 

Let me recapitulate: To meet the needs of the 
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time. 1. The high school should 
develop in the student a high 
moral sense. 2. Athletics should 
be made_ general, that is, 
have in view the physical develop- 
ment of all. 3. Courses in his- 
tory, English, etc., should be 
made more extensive and inten- 
sive by the use of the library and 
laboratory. 4. As an inducement 
to boys to remain in school and do 
the high school work, some gen- 
eral work in the sciences should 
better be offered them while they 
were in the seventh to the tenth 
grade. 

The child’s natural powers 
should have greater weight than- 
they do in the choice of a voca- 
tion, and more attention should be 
given to the choice. 

Our high schools should offer courses which, in 
themselves and in the manner of their pursuit, 
shall cause many to choose occupations which in- 
clude manual labor. They should above all offer 
courses that thoroughly prepare for college. 


THE SOCIALIZATION OF THE CHILD. 
BY CHRISTINE KECK, 
Principal Wealthy Avenue School, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


In every age the school has reflected the social 
ideal of the community. If a social group has 
difficulty in maintaining itself against its enemies 
or wishes to satisfy an ambition for conquest, edu- 
cation will focus to a single end,—the develop- 
ment of soldiers. In our age, marked as it is by 
an unprecedented progress along industrial and 
commercial lines, it has been said that our pur- 
pose in education should be to help the boys and 


girls get on in the world and take their share of 


this great prosperity. However, with such Ti- 
tanic strides is this great industrial movement 
progressing that if we train the child for some 
specific place we shall find, as Dr. Dewey says, 
that when his school course is completed he will 
be just about a decade behind the march of 
progress. A child’s training should help him find 
himself in this complex social organization into 
which he is born. He must become acquainted 
with the world about him and know it not as a 
static thing, but as one of gradual evolution. His 
own home is such a complex affair that as he tries 
to comprehend its construction he is lost in the 
intricacies of modern mechanics. The study of 
the simple homes of the Indian, Eskimo, or Arab 
will appeal to him, and as he thinks of trees, brush- 
huts, caves, tents, and log-cabins as places of shel- 
ter, his own home will be regarde1 with more in- 
telligent appreciation. He will see the adapta- 
tion of man’s home to his environment, and under 
what conditions it changes from a nomadic thing 
to a fixed abode. The constructive work in this 
connection will satisfy him, because from its primi- 
tive nature it is well within his limitations. His 
clothing, instead of being accepted as a matter of 
course, will be of vital interest to him when he 
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has had motor acquaintance with 
the processes of carding, spinning, 
dyeing, and weaving. The prob- 
lem. of primitive food getting, 
with the necessary utensils for 
carrying and preparing the food, 
is a fascinating study, and -makes 
us realize that we are indeed heir 
to all the ages. When we see 
how man first tamed the animals 
and plants to his use and then 
‘even harnessed the forces of na- 
ture that they might do his bid- 
ding, does it not force upon us the 
consciousness that there is a great 
onward moving force and that we 
are a small part of it? ‘Just as 
men—looking up at the sky—saw 
at first only a multitude of separate 
- stars, but later came to see a uni- 
verse of which the separate stars were but parts.” 

The child of the colonist and the pioneer re- 
ceived the better part of his education in the home. 
The adaptation to environment was taught there. 
The boys and girls learned the household indus- 
tries from their parents, and it sufficed to have 
the school look after the reading. writing, and 
arithmetic. Even torday the country boy with his 
knowledge of seed time and harvest, of dairying 
and of fruit culture, has by his first-hand acquain- 
tance with things, and because he sees complete 
processes, the advantage over the city boy, who 
sees only a part of a process in the more highly 
specialized system of work. Reason and judg- 
ment develop when brought in constant contact 
with cause and effect. Not long ago, at a ban- 
quet in New York city were seated men who had 
won notable success in their respective lines of 
business. After many toasts had been drunk, some- 
one proposed a toast to the country-bred man. 
Being modest and a country-bred man _ himself, 
he looked to the city product to respond to his 
toast. Each man looked to his neighbor and then 
beyond for the response, which failed to come. 
Slowly the ‘realization dawned upon them—every 
man at that board, captains of industry in the 
country’s metropolis, had been brought up on a 
a farm. 

While we gre concerned that the boys and girls 
shall have such training that they may be capable 
of getting on in the world, we feel that we are on 
the threshold of a new era with a higher ideal. 
Our President voiced this ideal in his message 
when he said: “Manhood first—and business only 
as a necessary adjunct to manhood.” The pur- 
pose of education should’ be not only “to get on in 
the world, but to get the world on.” The atmos- 
sphere of a school should be one of mutual help- 
fulness so that the child feels upon entering it that 
he is there not only to help himself but to help 
others. This presumes a certain flexibility and 
elasticity in the discipline of the room which a 
decade ago might have been frowned upon. The 
little youngster who at the blackboard jealously 
guards his answer with hand and eraser from the 
eyes of his lower neighbor should give way to the 
one who will considerately point out the error and 
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‘rejoice when his neighbor, too, has the correct 
result. ~ He is much happier when he is helpful, 
-and it is for the teacher to determine which ideal 
shall obtain in her school. The large number 
-of pupils assigned to each teacher is the greatest 
hindrance to carrying out this ideal successfully. 
It is a difficult thing to encourage initiative, spon- 
‘taneity, and individuality with forty pupils in the 
room, and coming generations will look back and 
-wonder how we lived through the transition when 
new ideals were being worked out under old con- 
ditions. .We are in a way pioneers blazing the 
trail, and rising generations—having caught the 
spirit of the new education—will make conditions 
favorable to carrying out these ideals. It is not 
too sanguine to predict that in the not too distant 


future schoolhouses will be built suitable for school 


purposes and no teacher be expected to have in 
her charge more than twenty pupils. Such is the 
conservatism, however, of most communities that 
the school is usually the last social institution to 
adapt itself to new needs. A man who would not 
think of running his factory as his father did may 
insist that the schools are all wrong because they 
are not conducted as schools were when he was 
‘a boy. 

The value of games and play has long been 
recognized as a means of socializing the school, 
‘but it is a mistake to hope to socialize the school 
through play alone, or at what is far worse, by the 
introduction of work which is turned into play. 
“It is through this perverted idea that the New 
Education has been charged with triviality in its 
‘method, and with a disregard for that robust disci- 
‘pline which comes through sturdy and purposeful 
work.” The commonly taught subjects of the 
school have great socializing value. Construction 
work offers perhaps the largest opportunity, but 
reading, writing, and arithmetic also have their 
social phases. Professor Keith emphasizes the 
social reference of elementary school subjects in 
his “Elementary Education,” fromm which I take 
‘the liberty to quote in part: In geography we teach 
how men adjust themselves to nature so as to 
make a living, and having made a living, how men 
adjust themselves to each other so as to have 
fullness of life. Our history work is no longer a 
‘collection of dates, statistics, and accounts of bat- 
‘tles, but rather a systematic study of how society 
has evolved. Nature work has a place in the 
‘curriculum not only because of the economic value 
of a knowledge of nature’s ways—nor because of 
the aesthetic enjoyment that results from e close 
companionship with nature, nor even because of 
‘the mental value of producing a scientific method 
of thinking, but also because the child must see 
nature in her relation to man. Even the fairy 
story with its moral detached has a higher educa- 
‘tive value than the mere pleasure of the child or 
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the development of his imagination by means of it. 
This higher thing is a budding sense of how peo- 
ple ought to behave in social life, and as a result 
of this a beginning of action on the child’s part 
in harmony with the ideals he has gained from the 
story. 

I have in mind a schoolroom in which the pupils 
have formed themselves into a social organization 
for the purpose of looking after the care of the 
room. Their meetings are held once a week at 
the time of their regular language lesson. They 
found they needed a presiding officer and some- 
one to keep a record of what they were doing. 
They also elect such committees as they themselves 
see the need of in the care of the blackboards, 
erasers, inkwells, school museum, sand- table, etc., 
and for distributing materials for the daily work. 
These children are learning something of parlia- 
mentary law, and the minutes of the secretary— 
who is elected only for two weeks, so that many in 
the class have an opportunity to serve—show 
some excellent practical work in language; but 
far more than all this, they are gaining an insight 
into the duties and privileges of all organized 
society. 

Dr. Jackman, in a recent editorial, points out 
how business is adopting educational methods, 
quoting from circulars of well-known business 
houses; and how by the introduction of arts and 
crafts the school appears to be intimately incor- 
porating within itself all the essentials of business 
practice. He contrasts, however, the admission 
requirements of these business firms with those 
of the late Dr. Bernardo of East London, who an- 
nounced in letters large enough to be read half a 
mile away: “Any destitute person, without regard 
to race, color, creed, or condition, is admitted at 
any hour, day or night.’ Dr. Jackman says: 
“There is no business on earth to-day that dares 
to adopt Dr. Bernardo’s admission requirements ! 
And there is no school on earth to-day that dares 
to adopt any other! Business can pick and 
choose; it can exclude the ineligible, the unfaith- 
ful, the unfortunate, and the incompetent. But 
these are they of all others that the schools dare 
not drop. The children are being taught to take 
into thoughtful account the rights and privileges 
of others; how they may forego some of the ad- 
vantages to personal self that others may have en- 
larged opportunity. They are taught how to work 
with their hands, to be industrious and useful, and 
how to live in harmony together. It is neces- 
sarily true, then, that when these young people 
step out into active life all the ideals that we have 
tried to engender will collapse into a moral scrap- 
heap, or else a new type of business will be inaugu- 
rated. It will be a type of business that must and 
will pay, but whose payment will not be exacted 
in terms of the dollar alone.” 


The boy wishes to learn to skate, to coast, to catch a fish in the brook, to hit a mark 
‘with a snowball or a stone; and a boy a little older is just as well pleased to teach him 
‘these sciences.—Emerson. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A TEACHER. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE PALMER, 
Harvard University. 


The life of an earnest teacher is one long as- 
cent. None but a climbing soul should ever con- 
secrate itself to this pursuit. Not in the happy 
valley of domestic life, but on the Jonely heights 
there lies repose for such a nature. Mountain. 
climbing with its attendant joys has always been 
to me the supreme felicity. In religion and friend- 
ship I have loved the mountain-top experience, 
and have paid the price. In my vocation, too, I 
have never rested long on the grassy levels. 
“Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings!’ has been 
the song of my spirit; “It is better farther on,” 
my motto. I have no dread of the dead-line; it 
is found only at the sea level. I have no wish to 
hold on to vanishing joys; they are hidden by the 
bend in the road. The prospect widens with the 
ascent, and new visions include or efface the old. 
All that is of value in the past is permanent. 
‘Character is the only thing we shail carry with us 
on the last climb, and character 1s the source of 
blessedness. In my callow youth, i thought years 
and experience to be deplored. In mature life, I 
know that the deepening of the nature and en- 
larged power for service come only with time and 
change. 

The evolution of a teacher? I perceive that it 
has only begun. This backward glance therefore 
strengthens my belief in immortality. With 
Browning’s Luria I gratefully exclaim:— 

“How inexhaustibly the spirit grows. 

One object, she seemed erewhile born to reach 
With her whole energies and die content, 

So like a wall at the world’s end it stood, 
With nought beyond to live for—is it reached? 
Already are new undreamed energies 


Outgrowing under and extending further 
To a new object; there’s another world!” 


—Address. 
— 


THE NEW BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


BY LUCILLE GULLIVER. 


When an educational institution gathers up its 
Lares and Penates, and, turning the key upon its 
ancient seat, establishes itself in a nobler edifice, 
then the public awakens to a fresh interest in its 
wélfare. And they who have been indifferent to 
its existence, question many things. Why has this 
happened? What has the institution accomplished 
anyway? What is its heritage? 

Boston University, of late, has drawn such an 
interest to itself, because of its trek from the his- 
toric home on Beacon hill to the more modern 
life of Copley square. The building formerly oc- 
cupied by Harvard medical school was bought 
early in 1907, and this fall the College department 
of the University took up its residence there, after 
a complete renovation of the building to meet 
both the needs and the pleasures of college stu- 
dents. And to this new home, spacious and richly 
appointed for thorough study, the University has 
brought its heritage, drawn from the first fruits of 
early New England. 

Its charter year was 1869, but its theological 
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and medical departments opened under distinct 
auspices before that in the days of social and in- 
tellectual ferment exemplified by Garrison, Al- 
cott, Emerson, Fanny Wright, and Theodore 
Parker. The theological school was organized 
under the tutelage of the Methodist church to pro- 
vide a new type of education and of religious 
teachers. The medical school was opened to 
provide for the medical education of women. No 
woman in America, at that time, had been thus 
trained, and nowhere in the world was there a 
college with such an avowed purpose. When the 
University was opened, the Boston Theological 
Seminary became its first department, followed by 
a College of Music, School of Law, College of 


‘ Liberal Arts, and School of Oratory, and finally by 


the New England Female Medical College. 

In addition to this unique heritage, Boston Uni- 
versity can claim unique principles and accomplish- 
ments. It was founded to embrace the distinct fea- 
tures of the German School of All Sciences, the 
English Allied Colleges of Liberal Arts, and the 
typical American single College of Liberal Arts. 
In this general plan, its organization was original; 
and out of it, possibilities materialized until the 
University could claim for itself the honor of be- 
ing the first institution in America to present in 
each of its professional schools a uniform graded 
course of study covering three full scholastic 
years, for in those days there was no law school in 
the country that had a graded course, hardly any 
that gave more than one year’s instruction, the 
oldest one in New Engtand holding no examina- 
tions for admission, for promotion, or for gradua- 
tion. Boston University can also claim that in 
medicine and surgery it was the first to maintain 
a four-years’ course, and also the first to require 
the mastery of a four-years’ course for promotion 
to the degree of Doctor of Medicine. It was the 
first, in America at least, to provide by its or- 
ganic law from the very beginning for a life-mem- 
bership of all graduates and for their personal 
representation in the government of the Univer- 
sity and also the first to plan its life without dis- 
crimination against any race, nationality, or sex. 
Therefore it was the first institution in the world 
to open the entire circle of post-graduate profes- 
sional schools to men and women alike, and by its 
union with medical and theological schools, broad- 
ened to accept its own principles, it came into pos- 
session of the oldest medical college for women, 
and the first theological school not only to offer 
its privileges to a woman, but also to grant later 
the full rights of graduation. Such is the heritage 
of the new College of Liberal Arts. 

For twenty-five years the college department 
has been housed on Beacon hill, and now that the 
doors are closed upon those sacred memories, the 
realization comes of how inadequate the old build- 
ing was to meet the demands of present-day stu- 
dents. In the days before science had reached so 
advanced a place on the college curriculum, the 
old home was sufficient unto itself, but since then 
neither the crowded quarters nor the resources of 
the University made a suitable science depart- 
ment possible. This was one of the chief causes 
of the late change. The new building is ample in 
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every way, furnished with the modern and neces- 
sary equipments for training men and women for 
the good, hard work of life. Fortunately, how- 
ever, this student-training is not made possible 
entirely through libraries and laboratory equip- 
ment, and intellectual atmosphere. Professors 
are quite as necessary in the scheme of education, 
and when they are men with hearts as well as 
minds given to the service, learning is a blessed 
privilege. Such professors—scholars and friends 
alike—hold counsel in Boston University. 

The mark of perfection set as its high standard 
by the science department is yet unrealized, and 
consequently is sought with all the enthusiasm of 
youth, wholly delightful in these days of satisfied 
completeness on all sides. The instructors have 
every accommodation now for both undergradu- 
ate and graduate research. The laboratories are 
large, well-lighted, and well-ventilated, and fitted 
with the most approved equipment in gas, water, 
and drainage, easily regulated and liberally dis- 
tributed. They provide for large working classes, 
and amphitheatres are accessible for lectures and 
demonstration work. The astronomy depart- 
ment feels that the gain in suitable placing for its 
five-inch refractor and its seven-inch refractor 
telescopes in twelve-foot and fifteen-foot domes 
respectively, and proper accommodation for acces- 
sories necessary in the observatory, will far over- 
balance the loss of a hill-top site. The physics 
lecture room table is furnished with 220-volt direct 
current and also 110-volt direct current circuits, an 
eighteen-volt storage-battery circuit, a low volt- 
tage, dynamotor circuit, and a 110-volt alternating 
current circuit, besides the ordinary gas and water 
connections. Two stereopticons are available, one 
suitable for spectroscopic work. There is an optical 
bench of the Wilson make, and a photometric 
bench with most modern appointments and a 
Lummerbrodhum photometer. Dark rooms are 


_ arranged for photographic purposes for astron- 


omy, physics, and biology, the latter one fitted 
with red and yellow electric lights for photomi- 
crographic work. 

The other departments have not been slighted 
in the general scheme for betterment, although, of 
course, precedence has been granted the hereto- 
fore undeveloped science. The other depart- 
ments gain their chief benefit from better class- 


.rooms and greater library capacity. The music 


department has an especially fine room on the top 
floor, possessing excellent acoustic properties. 

A large gymnasium for the use of both men and 
women, furnished with all the necessary apparatus, 
and having a running track and swimming pool 
and showers, removes a former lack that told in 
the long run on the growth of the institution. A 
college student wants a chance at athletics. On 
the second floor is a large assembly hall capable of 
seating six hundred. It is provided with a pipe 
organ, and has many facilities that will be appre- 
ciated by participants in dramatics among the fra- 
ternities and in the advanced French and German 
courses. 

Mention ought also to be made of the inaugu- 
ration of teachers’ courses, now a year old. Har- 
vard and Boston University opened their doors al- 
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most simultaneously to the teacher after school 
hours and for Saturday morning classes. The 
courses at Boston University, however, may be 
counted toward a degree. 

This, in a brief way, reviews the past and pres- 
ent of the College of Liberal Arts. Nothing phe- 
nomenal has ever fallen to its lot, as with some 
schools. Still its history is a strong one, filled 
with highest purpose and lofty accomplishments. 
Its founders were exceedingly modest, and conse- 
quently their school has never boasted of its at- 
tainments. It has passed its life training thor- 
oughly and sympathetically for life work, the 
noblest and the best. 


THE ACADEMIC LIFE. 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, L.L.v. 


During the past year or two a number of writ- 
ers in the public press have expressed the opinion 
that in some way or other the university career is 
unfavorably affected by the metheds of university 
administration that have been developed in the 
United States. The contrary is the case, at least 
so far as those institutions are concerned which 
may properly be taken as representative of the 
best that American development has yet reached. 
In those institutions the scholar of capacity has 
nothing to fear save the burden of the new obli- 
gations which increasing usefulness and expand- 
ing reputation bring to him. He is unrestricted in 
his liberty to teach what he likes and as he likes. 
He chooses, either directly or indirectly, his own 
subordinates and his own associates. He formu- 
lates, so far as he can impress his views‘and con- 
victions upon his colleagues, the educational poli- 
cies of the institution that he serves. As our 
civilization grows older and more regard is paid 
to those who know, he finds himself in an in- 
creasingly important and responsible position 
toward the public. Such books and apparatus as 
he requires for his personal studies and researches 
are provided not only liberally, but lavishly, to the 
limit of the funds at the disposal of the university 
corporation, and sometimes even beyond that 
limit. There never has been a time when the 
academic career was so attractive as it is to-day, 
and that hundreds of the best and most ambitious 
young men in America have chosen it, and are 
choosing it, the rolls of the universities of the land 
clearly prove—Report. 
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A PRAYER FOR THE TOILING CHILDREN. 
BY FREDERICK HALL. 


Lord Christ, who loved the children 
That played in Galilee, 

From the throne round which their spirits 
Make infinite melody, 

Hear thou the cry of the child who toils, 
And hasten the better dav. 

” When, as man goeth forth to his labor, 

So the child shall go forth to his play. 
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WHY MISTAKES ARE MADE. 


BY WILLIAM POUNDRY WARREN. 


Mistakes do not “happen’”—they are the re- 
sults of causes. A vast measure of time, money, 
and opportunity is lost in making mistakes and 
trying to rectify them. To correct mistakes is 
a good work, but to prevent them is afar higher 
achievement. The “ounce of prevention” may be 
applied by carefully considering scme of the chief 
causes of errors in business. They are:— 

Carelessness, inattention, and superficial interest ; 

Laziness—not being willing to teke the trouble; 

Accepting appearances as facts without investi- 
gation ; 

Proceeding without discussion or advice; 

Impulsive decisions not well thought out; 

Lack of foresight and preparation ; 

Wrong theories and biased advice ; 

False economy and desire for gain; 

Lack of tact and thoughtfulness ; 

Forgetting and neglect of duty; 

Depending on those not properly instructed ; 

Failure to take due precautions ; 

Failure to safeguard weak points; 

Overconfidence and exaggerated hopes. 

The remainder may be charitably classed as the 
result of human frailty—a last resort in explaining 
mistakes that cannot be rectified nor traced to their 
roots in undeveloped character. 

WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH WALL 
STREET ?—( VI.) 

[ Editorial.] 

Prior to the Civil war a bank was a local affair. 
It gave no credit except to those nearby men 
whom it knew well. Its bank bills were regarded 
as local notes, good only with those who knew the 
bank. A man was not expected to use a Massa- 
chusetts bank bill in Pennsylvania, and if he had 
to do so, he was obliged to pay a discount on it. 
There was no easy way for the Pennsylvania bank 
to get the face of the bill from the Massachusetts 
bank even if the bank was entirely sound; as a re- 
sult there was little use for a bank prior to the 
Civil war. 

With the coming of the national bank a bill was 
good anywhere, because the United States govern- 
ment guarantees every bill, and the banks have 
bought and deposited with the government United 
States bonds sufficient to protect the government 
in guaranteeing the bills. 

All banks were mercantile in their character un- 
til the Civil war and for some time afterward. 
Merchants deposited their receipts daily, and when 
in need of money they would borrow from the 
bank. If the merchant satisffes the bank that he 
is solvent and doing a good business, he can bor- 
row two or three times as much as his average 
balance, and if he is thought to be very wealthy 
he can in emergencies borrow much more than 
this. It is the business of a mercantile bank to 
promote local business interests. 

If a man has an average deposit of $5,000, and 
borrows on the average $10,000, he receives no 
interest on the $5,000, and pays interest on the 
$10,000, But the bank has $5,000, or half of the 
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_ lateral, and put this into Boston and Albany stock, 


‘particular subject, explained that she considered 


amount on which he pays interest, so that it is a 
good business deal for.the bank, and a great con- 
venience to the merchant. 

COLLATERAL BANKS. 


After the Civil war there was developed a habit 
of loaning money for speculation and other pur- 
poses on collateral; the original collateral was the 
United States bonds. Then came railroad bonds, 
which were usually as good security as could be 
asked. 

A man owning $100,000 werth of stock in the 
New York Central could borrow $90,000 on this as 
collateral, and buy $90,000 of Pennsylvania rail- 
road stock, and borrow $82,000 on this as col- 


and borrow $75,000 on it, put this into Boston and 
Maine, borrow $70,000 on this, and so on until he 
owned a possible $1,000,000 worth of stock. — If 
he could borrow at 5 per cent. and get 8 per cent. 
dividend, he was doing a great busiriess. 

After a time mining stocks became good col- 
lateral if they were: “listed” on stock exchange so 
that the bank could know each day just what the 
stock could be sold for. 

But the manufacturer had no such advantage. 
He had no business collateral that he could put up. 
When he put $100,000 into a “plant,” he could not 
turn it over in such a way. He could mortgage 
his plant, but that at once robbed him of his credit 
to that extent. 

THE VALUE OF DRAMATIC WORK IN THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


BY CHARLOTTE B HERR. 


A bright young teacher, when asked recently at 
the close of the school year to take some classes 
in English at the beginning of the next semester, 
made the following reply: “No, please. Not if 
there is any other work for me to do,” and when 
questioned as to the cause of her aversion for this 


the teaching of English the dreariest, most thank- 
less, and unappreciated task one cculd undertake, 
a species of mere drudgery. Another young col- 
lege woman was heard, not long ago, to say: “It 
is all very well with the science and mathematics ; 
I like to teach them. But when it comes to the 
English classes, and I look at row after row .of 
dead, uninterested faces, I begin !o wonder what 
can be the matter, and where the trouble lies, and 
my courage about fails me.” 

That this state of affairs undoubtedly exists in 
most of even our best high schools, and in spite 
of the many carefully prepared and cleverly ad- 
vertised text-books for the teaching of English, 
cannot be denied, nor can the blame, in all cases, 
be justly laid to the teacher. 

Is there a remedy? As has been said before, 
the fault does not always, nor usually, lie with the 
teacher, but is to be attributed, rather, to the 
natural dislike of almost all pupils for such work, 
aggravated by certain existing conditions in con- 
nection with the present college entrance require- 
ments in English. It would be useless to deny 
that English is not a favorite study of most high 
school students. Furthermore, neither can it be 
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denied, providing we are perfectly honest with 
ourselves, that most grown people do not take 
pleasure in the constructing of original composi- 
tions of any kind. The preparation of papers for 
clubs is to be avoided whenev:r possible, and 
even letter writing is fast becoming a lost art. 
This same lack of interest is felt even in the higher 
institutions of learning. Most college students 
will confess that theme-writing is regarded as a 
grim necessity rather than a pleasure. In the 
light of such evidence, and the instances are al- 
most innumerable, how can we wonder that in the 
case of children this inherent dislike reveals itself 
after an even more pronounced ard striking man- 
ner? And, indeed, in the case of children, with 
their lack of experience and knowledge from 
which to draw material for original writing, the 
dislike for this kind of work is much more easily 
understood. We have, in a certain sense, nature 
itself to combat when we teach English. 

Most teachers, however, after al! due allowance 
for this disinclination on the part of the pupils, 
prefer the teaching of composition to those reci- 
tations devoted to the reading of the classics re- 
quired by the committee on college entrance re- 
quirements. In most high schools two or three 
days of every week are given over to this portion 
of the English work, and it is usually during these 
recitations that the utter lack of interest and en- 
thusiasm becomes most apparent. 

At first glance this state of affairs seems more 
difficult to account for than the first. Children 
may not like to write, but is it not true that young 
people, almost without exception, are fond of read- 
ing? Yes, and no. Decidedly no, when it comes 
to such material as the “De Coverley Papers,” 
the “Vicar of Wakefield,’ the “Bunker-Hill Ora- 
tion,” and a dozen other selections required for 
entrance to college which might be named. I do 
not wish at this point to be misunderstood. I 
am not saying that the selections just quoted are 
not masterpieces of the world’s literature. My 
point is merely that for children of average high 
school age they possess little or no interest. We 
who are older, with rich and varied associations 
gathered from a wide collateral reading of con- 
temporary history and fiction and an experience 
with life which enables us to appreciate to the full 
the flavor of the bits of worldly wisdom, quaintly 
disguised in the cld-fashioned forms of speech, en- 
joy such reading. Not so the average high school 
boy, whose interests for the time being are much 
more intimately connected with the next track 
meet, the work in the school shops, or the possi- 
bility of earning a few extra dollars on Saturdays 
by working for some intensely practical business 
man; nor can we blame him very severely that he 
gives as the result of his unbiased judgment the 
decision that the “Vicar’’ is a mass of exaggerated 
silliness unrelieved by a single glimmer of modern 
commonsense, and containing some passages of 
doubtful propriety, while the ‘De Coverley Papers” 
are voted as dry as dust and an unmitigated bore. 

But that the existing state of affairs is not in- 
capable of a change for the better seems to be 
proved by an attempt recently and_ successfully 


made by the English department of the high 
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school of Idaho Springs, Col. In order that the 
customs, manner, and general setting of the English 
life of the early eighteenth century might be fully 
illustrated to the pupils reading the “De Coverley 
Papers” and the “Vicar of Wakefield,” a play, con- 
temporary in every essential respect, itself a classic 
and, a qualification equally valuable, a play brim- 
ming with the real spirit and life of that period, 
Goldsmith’s masterpiece, “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” was produced by the pupils of the English 
department in that high school. 

Since the play was given entire, with the excep- 
tion of a few very slight changes of phrasing in 
one or two places, the production of so long and 
heavy a play by high school students might, at 
first glance, seem too large an undertaking. But 
the interest and enthusiasm shown by all who took 
part more than repaid those who had the work in 
charge, while the intimate knowledge of the daily 
life of those old times, the ease vith which fox- 
hunting in scarlet coats to the accompaniment of 
packs of hounds and long whips, and_ political 
squabbles between Whigs and Tories became 
matters of familiar interest to the young actors, 
was surprising as well as gratifying. The ponder- 
ously comfortable household life in the old manor 
houses, the solemn servants in livery, bearing wax- 
tapers on silver trays, even the language itself, 
the “Oh, Luds” and “Egads” of the upper classes 
grew, in the course of rehearsals, almost as femiliar 
to the pupils as the surroundings of their own 
home life. It was interesting, too, during the 
progress of these rehearsals to netice how thor- 
oughly the young people, once aroused and catch- 
ing the spirit of the quaint old life, frequently 
offered hints and suggestions, often of value, as to 
the correct interpretation of some character. On 
the night of the performance, several little by- 
plays, wholy unexpected on the part of the English 
teacher herself, but illustrating admirably the fussi- 
ness of Mrs. Hardcastle, or Tonie’s inveterate 
mischief, added in a large degree to the amusement 
and interest of the audience. 

There is nothing surprising about this. Chil- 
dren love to act. It is not alone the Alcotts and 
Tennysons who begin to write and produce whole 
dramas while yet in the nursery, and play the role 
of giant, prince, elf, or fairy with equal ease with 
only an attic for a background. Most children 
are just as fond of this amusement and almost as 
talented. 

Nor is the interest displayed by children shown 
in the acting alone. The scenery is a matter of 
vital concern to them. If confined to the attic 
background their imaginations will go far toward 
supplying the rest of the missing, | ut essential, de- 
tails; but if given even limited opportunities to 
supply these deficiencies, their ingenuity knows 
scarcely any bounds. 

The town theatre had been selected as the most 
convenient place in which to give the play, but 
as the time for the final rehearsals drew near, it 
became apparent that the stock properties to be 
found there were totally inadequate to the cor- 
rect setting of the different acts, and the question 
of scenery became one of some anxiety. Then it 
was that the young people themselves came _for- 
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ward to help in these matters as in others. Under 
the direction of a young college man who had had 
some experience in the production of plays at 
Harvard, they set to work in the manual training 
building, and in a few days the senior boys had 
constructed the frames for doorways, fireplaces, 
a bar for the tavern scene, besides many others, 
too numerous to mention. Over the frames, 
when completed, muslin, treated w:th a solution of 
glue, was stretched. When dry enough for the 
purpose the students painted these frames, until 
when finished the English department had every- 
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thing needed for the correct representation of the 
morning room, drawing room, the tavern, even 
including the out-door scene in the garden in the 
fifth act. Some of the pieces constructed in this 
way by the students were quite laige. One fire- 
place measured ten feet across. One latticed 
double window used in the tavern scene measured 
twelve feet. 

Work this may be, but it is a kind of work in 
which the children delight. Nor has interest in 
the “Vicar” or the “De Coverley Papers” failed 
since the play was given. 


a 


MEMORIZING. 


OLD-FASHIONED PHILOSOPHY. 


Scorn not the homely virtues. We are prone 
To search through all the world for something new; 
And yet sometimes old-fashioned things are best— 
Old-fashioned work, old-fashioned rectitude, 
Old-fashioned honor and old-fashioned prayer, 
Old-fashioned patience that can bide its time, 
Old-fashioned firesides sacred from the world, 
Old-fashioned satisfaction with enough, 
Old-fashioned candor and simplicity, 
Old-fashioned folks that practice what they preach. 
—National Magazine. 


STRAY THOUGHTS. 
Grumble? No; what’s the good? 
If it availed, I would; 

But it doesn’t a bit— 
Not it. 


Laugh? Yes; why not? 

’Tis better than crying, a lot. 

We were made to be glad, 
Not sad. 


Sing? Why, yes, to be sure; 

We shall better endure 

If the heart’s full of song 
All day long. 


Love? Yes; unceasingly, 
Ever increasingly. 
Friends’ burdens bearing, 
_Their sorrows sharing, 
Their happiness making; 
For pattern taking 

‘The One above 

Who is love. 


—Joan Somerset. 


Ah! patience! Ere we dream of it, 
Spring’s fair new gospel will be writ. 
Look up! Good only can befall 
While heaven is at the heart of all. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


I do not wish to treat friendships daintily, but with the 
roughest courage. 
When they are real, 
They are not glass threads or frost work, but the solid- 
est thing we know. 
—Emerson. 


’ —From “The Little Brothers of the Rich,” by EB. 8. Mar- 


HAPPINESS. 


Man’s happiness depends upon the views 
He takes of circumstances that he’s in. 
To some it is a greater joy to lose 
Than it, to others, ever is to win. 


tin. 


If thou art blest, 
Then let the sunshine of thy gladness rest 
On the dark edges of each cloud that lies 
Black in thy brother’s skies. 
If thou art sad, 
Still be thou in thy brother’s gladness glad. 
—A. E. Hamilton, 


Thy will! it bids the weak be strong; 
It bids the strong be just; 
No lip to fawn, no hand to beg, 
No brow to seek the dust. 
Wherever man oppresses man 
Beneath thy liberal sun, 
O God! be there, Thine arm made bare, 
Thy righteous will be done. 
—John Hay: “Thy Will Be Done.” 


—-O-- 


Know, prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom’s root. 


Robert Burns: “A Bard’s Epitaph.” 


And you prate of the wealth of nations, as if it were 

bought and sold! 

The wealth of nations is men, not silk, and cotton, and 
gold. 

—Richard Hovey, in “Peace.” 


- 


Of course I know it is better to build a cathedral than 
to make a boot; but I think it is better to actually make 
a boot than only to dream about building a cathedral.— 
Franklin. 


1 borrow joy from sorrow— 
A rainbow from the rain! 
If life were not in shadow, 
My star would shine in vain! 
—R. Valentine Heckscher in “Joy from Shadow.” 
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AMONG FRIENDS.—(IV.) 
WHAT THE FARMER TAUGHT. 
PRINCIPAL J. M. SCHROPE. 


Now and then one meets a suggestive friend. 

Some people draw upon our energies, some 
help us to while away an idle moment, some rest 
us, while some set us a-thinking and a-doing with- 
out any plan to do so, as Emerson says: “They 
give me that which they cannot properly give, but 
which emanates from them.” 

Of all the men whom I have known but little, 
Principal J. M. Schrope of Pottsville, Penn., has 
inspired me to the best thinking. He does not, 
like John Enneking, give me thoughts and phrases, 
but he gives me facts without limit, from which 
thoughts come and phrases spring. 

For every five-minutes’ conversation I have ever 
had with him hascome an important thought attend- 
ed by a new and illuminating illustration, and yet the 
thought I get is one that he never had, never would 
have had, and the illustration was not such to him 
and never would have been. Nevertheless, I 
think, since first I knew him, I have used some- 
thing that came to me because of him in haif of the 
addresses I have made, and more than once I have 
lectured for more than an hour wholly from his 
suggestions, always with credit for the inspiration. 

Mr. Schrope is a Pennsylvania Dutchman, a 
quiet schoolmaster, principal of a grammar school. 
But on the aside he is a farmer and a poulterer. 
On sixteen acres he raises 4,000 bushels of potatoes. 
Not a large yield for Aroostook or for Michigan, 
but large for Pennsylvania. From another sixteen 
acres he raised this year eighty-five bushels of 
shelled corn to the acre, and sold it for seventy 
cents a bushel, and on ten acres he raised 1,000 
white leghorns that paid him $3,500. 

Why does he teach school? Because he has a 
younger brother who can stay on the farm and be- 
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cause he can raise better chickens, corn, and pota- 
toes from studying children,, and because he un- 
derstands children better from knowing how to 
raise chickens, corn, and potatoes. 

It was past midnight aiter a very busy day for 
both of us that | stole an hour in a hotel lobby for 
a friendly chat that | greatly coveted, and from 
that hour more than twenty articles are 
scheduled for these and other pages, and every ad- 
dress*made since then has been enriched by it. 

A single suggestion must suffice here. 

The average yield of corn per acre in the United 
States is not much above twenty-five bushels of 
shelled corn. Mr. Schrope raised eighty-five 
bushels this year. When he took the farm, a few 
years ago, he could raise only twenty-five bushels. 
it cost him $17.50 an acre (reckoning all labor as 
though it were paid for), or seventy cents a bushel. 
At fifty cents a bushel, which is the ordinary price, 
he lost twenty cents a bushel, or 30 per cent. 

He soon brought the yield up to fifty bushels to 
the acre. The cost was now $23.25, or forty-six 
and one-half cents a bushel, which left a profit of 
three and one-half cents, or 8 per cent. 

When he had brought the yield up to seventy- 
five bushels it cost him $29 an acre, or thirty- 
eight and two-thirds cents a bushel, leaving a profit 
of eleven and one-third cents, or 30 per cent. gain. 
At eighty bushels per acre it paid 40 per cent., and 
at eighty-five bushels, 50 per cent., after paying for 
all labor, taxes, and deducting the interest on the 
value of the land. This is a clear net dividend of 
50 per cent. even at fifty cents a bushel, but at 
seventy cents, for which he sold it this year, it was 
a clear profit of more than 90 per cent. 

Mr. Schrope increases his yield five bushels per 
acre a year, and expects to do this until he reaclies 
125 bushels per acre, which is the average yield 
of the corn king of the world, Mr. Long of 
Lebanon county, Pennsylvania, on 125 acres. 

The interest is no greater, nor the taxes. It 
costs no more for seed, no more to plow, harrow, 
or plant, to raise eighty-five bushels than it does 
twenty-five. Of course the harvesting, husking, 
and shelling cost more because there is more corn. 
The only items into which capital has to be put 
are cultivating and fertilizing. Here is where the 
brain-power, experience, and genius tell. On fifty 
acres the cultivating and fertilizing would cost 
from $500 to $600 extra, but the income would be 
$2,100 extra. 

I have not been able to get these figures out of 
mind since. They are real figures, taken from the 
books. 

Everywhere in life there is a place to put a little 
effort, a little brain-power, a little capital, and , 
multiply the return. 

Much of the corn in the United States is raised 
at a positive loss if labor, machinery, horses, inter- 
est on land, and taxes are reckoned. The crop 
ought to pay all of these expenses and pay from 40 
to 100 per cent. clean profit over all. ; 

Oh, but how much worse it is in the human 
harvest! 

How much schoolework is done at a positive loss 
when effort and capital are taken into the reckon- 
ing! How easy to put a little more intelligent ef- 
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fort in the right place, at the right time, in the 
right way, and get a great return. 

Oh, for a Schrope to reveal the wicked waste 
of the average effort in the ordinary school! 


aie > 


WHY THESE TIMES? 


President Charles S. Mellen of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford railroad is, to my think- 
ing, the clearest headed, broadest minded man to 
whom I have listened in many months, and his 
statement of the conditions that now confront us 
should be read with much care. The address from 
which these extracts are taken was delivered at 
Providence. 

“Remember that prosperity has been assassi- 


nated, business has been sandbagged, and we are in 


an era of depression, and | anticipate unfortunate 
results for the year to come. Do not think | am 
foolish enough to think a public service corpora- 
tion like ours will ever do its business without giv- 
ing much cause for complaint. 

“All I ever hope to be able to establish is that 
there is an honest effort being constantly exerted 
for improvement, that here and there an improve- 
ment is manifest, but not for the world would I 
have things reach that stage of perfection that the 
grumbler and critic would have to forswear their 
profession, for they are the safety valves of hu- 
manity, and are as necessary to its progress as any 
other agency. 

“Thus far, however, we have been dealing with 
each other through a period of unexampled pros- 
perity. Business has expanded to a stage where 
further profit was questionable; in other words, 
the excess was costing more to do than it was 
worth; not unexpectedly, because we were fore- 
warned, big buckets of cold water were dashed 
upon us, and we are now apprehensive, shivering, 
and trying to dry out and get warm again. 

“We are now entering upon a period of reaction, 


of contraction, and it is a process we have seen so. 


little of for the past few years that it is not going to 
be over-pleasant for any of us. We are going to 
chafe and fret and lose our patience, I very much 
fear.” 


4 


ARRANGE FOR N. E. A. 


The following presidents of the departments at 
Cleveland, eighteen of the nineteen, were at Chi- 
cago December 30-31, to confer with President 
Cooley as to their programs: National council, 
Joseph Swain, Swarthmore, Pa; kindergarten, 
Bertha Payne, Chicago; elementary, J. K. Stable- 
ton, Bloomington, Ill.; secondary; Gilbert 
B. Morrison, St. Louis; higher, Oscar J. 
Craig, Missoula, Mont.; normal, Augustus 
O. Thomas, Kearney, Neb.; superintendence, 
Frank B. Cooper, Seattle; manual, Jesse 
D. Burks, Albany; art, George W. Eggers, Chi- 
cago; music, Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, Milwau- 


kee; business, H. B. Brown, Valparaiso, Ind.; 


child study, William H. Burnham, Worcester, 
Mass.; science, Irving O. Palmer, Newtonville, 
Mass.; physical training, WiJliam W. Hastings, 
Springfield, Mass.; school administration, W. O. 
Thompson, Columbus, O.; library, John R. Kirk, 
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Kirksville, Mo.; special education, E. R. John- 
stone, Vineland, N. J.; Indian education, Howard 
Hall, Riverside, Cal.; technical education, Louis C. 
Monin, Chicago. 


MOST CERTAINLY. 


The salary of Elmer Ellsworth Brown as United 
States commissioner of education will go from 
$3,500 to $6,000, if the recommendation of the 
secretary of the interior is accepted by Congress, 
as it most certainly will be. One of the national 
scandals has been the salary of this office. Think 
of a salary less than the ordinary self-respecting 
city has been paying. Even at $6,000 there are 
many cities paying as much, several paying more. 
But it lifts the office out of the salary class in 
which it has been a national humiliation. 


COST OF DIVERSION OF THOUGHT. 


Superintendent F. E. Downes of Harrisburg 
calls attention to the vast loss to school work 
through the coming of Christmas. For fully two 
weeks the children think so little of arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, and other school subjects, 
and so much of making and receiving presents, 
and of various exercises in which they are to take 
part, that the loss to the school work is incalcula- 
ble. This applies to other outside social interests, 
with which some students from twelve to sixteen 
are afflicted most of the time from Thanksgiving 
to Ash Wednesday. 

FRATERNALLY HEROIC MINNEAPOLIS. 

It has been decided by the Minneapolis board 
of education that no student in any way actively 
connected with a fraternity shall be permitted to 
graduate. 

Robert Brooks is the only member of a fraternity 
in the January graduating class, and for his benefit 
the board ruled that assurance must be given the 
principal of the Central high school that he has 
withdrawn temporarily from the fraternity of which 
he has been a member and will not have any asso- 
ciation with the society during the three weeks re- 
maining before graduation. 

Final action by the board on the fraternity mat- 
ter was taken by the adoption of a resolution to the 
effect that all pupils in the schools who, prior to 
April 11, 1907, belonged to any secret school soci- 
eties are requested to withdraw and cease active 
membership while attending school by giving a 
pledge signed by themselves and parents, certify- 
ing they have complied. They had ten days after 
January 6 in which to conform, announcement of 
the action of the school board being made in the 
schools. 


ANTI-SHYLOCK. 

There is a lot of trouble wherever there are 
many Hebrews, and they vigorously oppose “The 
Merchant of Venice” in the public schools. The 
Gentile clergymen are sure to take up the fight as 
though the Bible itself was being attacked. Left 
to itself, “The Merchant of Venice” rarely makes 
any trouble. We have seen “The Merchant of 
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Venice” played when all of the young people were 
Hebrews and never has it been more enjoyed than 
by them. Unwise comments by fellow pupils can 
make a lot of trouble. . 

To use it after serious objection is made is in-- 


judicious and unpardonable. For Gentile clergy- 
men to fight for it is as absurd as it is vicious. 
Shakespeare was no saint. His teachings are no 
gospel. There is an abundance of Shakespeare 
without “The Merchant of Venice.” 


— 
CHANCELLOR OUT. 


One of the most unsatisfactory announcements 
is that of the dismissal of Dr. W. E. Chancellor 
as superintendent of schools in Washington on 
the charges preferred. If he had to go,—and he 
certainly did have to go if this board of education 
was to continue,—there was nothing for the 
board to do but to re-elect ex-Superintendent 


Stuart, who had been Dr. Chancellor’s assistant. 


The whole situation is too complicated for any 
satisfactory discussion of the conditions. It was 
quite generally believed that the Congressional 
committee on the District of Columbia would inter- 
fere and prevent Dr. Chancellor’s dismissal, but 
they seem not to have been ready to take such re- 
sponsibility. 


BEST OF ALL SERVICE. 


Beyond all question the greatest service ever 
rendered the city of Boston in six weeks, or any 
other city as to that matter, has been rendered by 
the famous Committee of Five:— 

William J. Barry, 

Katherine E. Conway, 

Francis W. Falvey, 

Sarah A. Hodnett, 

Robert A. Woods. 

These well-qualified citizens were invited by the 
Merchants’ Association of Boston on November 
20 to make a searching investigation of school con- 
ditions under the present board of education, a 
committee of five, of which James Storrow is chair- 
man. They made a series of reports of the great- 
est possible value. They have closed the mouth 
and stilled the pen of every captious critic and mis- 
chief maker. No work was ever more complete, 
no effect more decisive. 

HIGH SCHOOL RECORD. 


West Union, Iowa, has the high school record so 
far as we know. In the twelve grades there are 
485. In the four high school grades, 165. That 
is to say, practically all the students go to the high 
school, or in the sum total there are as many in 
the four high school years as in any other four 
years. 
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The Illinois Association gives unqualified en- 
dorsement of the plan of Governor Deneen to im- 
prove the public schools of Illinois. A fund of 
$600 as a starter was pledged to aid the educa- 
tional commission appointed recently by the gov- 
ernor. In addition the resolution provided for the 
appointment of a committee of 100 educators of 
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the state “who shall co-operate in any and all ways 
within their power with the commission.” This 
committee, which will represent every phase of 
educational work, is directed especially to gather 
and place before the commission the fullest possi- 
ble data regarding actual school conditions and 
the true state of public opinion on the same. 


Chicago also has teacher famine. There were 
seventy-three classes dismissed in one day for 
want of teachers. The standard for substitutes’ 
certificates was temporarily lowered, it is reported, 
and thereby several were obtained, but even on the 
new basis they were seventy-three short. 


State Commissioner E. A. Jones of Ohio will not 
be a candidate for a third term, but will abide by 
the traditions of the office. J. W. Snyder, Mr. 
Jones’s chief clerk, and Principal M. F. Andrew 
of Cincinnati are to seek the nomination. 


Galesburg, Lil, W. L. Steele, superintendent, 
issues the most interesting reports, 1907, from the 
standpoint of graphic portraiture of conditions, 
that have been put forth by any city. Happy the 
educator that gets a copy. 


Professor W. T. Sedgwick of Massachusetts 
Institution of Technology and Professor E. Charl- 
ton Black of Boston University are scholars of 
whom Boston is justly proud. They make Owen 
Wister look silly and absurd. 


The fuss over the cost of text-books—the tools 
of the schoolroom—is rank nonsense. This bill is 
rafely more than $1 in $25 of the whole expense, 
and good books are an essential feature of the 
teaching. 


The Dunne trustees of the Chicago board of 
education, who were dismissed last June and re- 
stored by the courts, were welcomed by the board 
without any special preliminaries. 


Of Chicago’s 6,034 teachers more than 5,500 
took advantage of the new pension scheme before 
the fatal day—or glorious day of opportunity, as 
you choose—on January 1, 1908. 


Shame on the state that allows thc use of blood- 
hounds to chase run-away boys from a reform 
school. Better run out those who make the boys 
want to run out. 


Menominee, Mich., has a duplicate of Judge 
Lindsey of Denver—Judge Stiles, whose record 
with the boys equals that of Lindsey. 


The number of collegiate students in the United 
States is twice as great, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, as it was twenty-five years ago. 


No man over fifty or woman over forty can af- 
ford to sit on the tail of progress and shout “whoa.” 


Department of Superintendence, N. E. A,, 
February 25, 26, 27, Washington, D. C. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


National Education Association, June 29-July 3, 
Cleveland. 
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TAFT AGAINST THE FIELD. 

The game for the Republican nomination to the 
presidency goes merrily on, and as things shape 
themselves it becomes increasingly apparent that 
the real issue is Taft against the field. The op- 
ponents of the present administration are quite 
ready to take up with any candidacy which serves 
their purpose. The boom for Governor Hughes of 
New York, although it does not appear that the 
governor has said or done anything to encourage 
it, grows in volume and is skilfully manipulated. 
The supporters of Hughes, Cannon, Foraker, Fair- 
banks, and one or two “favorite sons” are reported 
to be quite ready to co-operate to defeat Taft, if 
they can; and there are shrewd political observers 
who predict that, if Taft does not secure the nomi- 
nation on the first ballot, his strength will drop 
away from him and the prize will go elsewhere. 


THE CATASTROPHE AT BOYERTOWN. 

It is a pitiful catastrophe which has overtaken the 
people of the little town of Boyertown, in Pennsyl- 
vania,—a town of only 2,500 population. About 
one-fifth of the entire population were gathered in 
a hall in the second story of a block, ambitiously 
named an opera house, to witness an amateur per- 
formance given for the benefit of the Lutheran 
Sunday school, when, through some mischance 
upon the stage, an oil tank supplying the foot 
lights was upset, and the flames spreading rapidly 
threw the audience into a panic. The exits were 
narrow, and the aisles were crowded with loose 
chairs. In the wild tumult which followed scores 
of people were trampled under foot and nearly 
half of those present perished miserably. About 
170 bodies were taken from the ruins. Tt is diffi- 
cult to conceive what such a catastrophe must 
mean in so small a community. 


IMMIGRATION AS A BAROMETER. 

The outward and inward currents of aliens serve 
as a pretty good barometer of fr dustrial condi- 
tions. Up to the first of December, the full ex- 
tent of the check to industrial operations following 
upon the financial panic had not been realized in 
Europe, and immigration continued heavy, al- 
thouch the outgoing tide of aliens was at the came 
time exceptionally large. In November the ar- 
rivals of immigrants were actually in excess of 
those for November, 1906, althouch those were 
unusually laree. Rut December witnessed a de- 
cline from 64.000 in the corresponding month of 
1906 to 49.000. For the first ten davs of Tanuarv, 
the arrivals were but one-half the number for the 
corresnondine davs of the nrecedine vear. 
ino the same time. 15,167 aliens returned from the 
United States to Europe, as compared with 6,424 
during the corresponding ten days of 1907. 

GETTING OUT OF CUBA. 

The President has made definite announcement, 
in a letter to the Senate transmitting a report from 
Governor Magoon touching the condition of affairs 
in Cuba, that, on or before February 1, 1909, the 
United States will be ready to leave the island in 


ballot. 
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the hands of the President and Congress, who may 
be elected by the people of Cuba next December, 
This assumes, of course, that the Cubans will main- 
tain tranquillity in the meantime, and will take up 
the duties and privileges of complete self-govern- 
ment in a proper spirit. It is expected, it appears 
from Governor Magoon’s report, that the regis- 
tration following upon the recent census will be 
completed in season to allow of ho'ding the muni- 
cipal elections next June, and the F'residential and 
Congressional elections in December. It is de- 
.voutly to be hoped that, if we once get out, of 
Cuba, nothing may at any time arise to compel 
our re-entrance into it. 
WILD RIOTING AT BERLIN. 

There has been wild rioting at Berlin, and in 
several other Prussian cities, directed against the 
existing electoral system and in su~port of univer- 
sal manhood suffrage anda secret ballot. The 
Socialists are the prime movers in fhese demon- 
strations, and in Berlin they turned out 50,000 
strong, and were with difficulty dispersed by the 
nolice. after repeated charges with drawn sabres. 
Altogether, several hundred persons were itjured, 
among them some women, who were quite as 
daring as the men in the resistance which they of- 
fered to the police. The fury of the mob was es- 
pecially directed against Chancellor von Buelow, 
who had dismissed their demands contemptuously. 
and the Landtag, which had voted down without a 
division a proposition for manhood suffrage. 

AN ANTIQUATED SYSTEM. 

The Prussian electoral system. against which 
this revolt is aimed, has remained unchanged for 
forty years. It is cumbrous, intricate, and un- 
iust in a high degree. There is no secrecy to the 
Tt is known how every man votes. Nor is 
this all. There is a system of preliminary voting, 
somewhat like an electoral college. An anpor- 
tionment is made into thirds on the basis of the 
amount received by the government in taxes. A 
small and wealthy group of men who pay one-third 
of the taxes is empowered to choose a certain 
number of “final electors’: a second group. 
larger and individually less wealthy, has the rieht 
to choose an equal number of electors: and the 
entire remaining population also chooses one- 
third. When the real election comes, the first two 
erouns combine their forces, and the third, which 
includes all the workingmen, goes without repre- 
sentation. So it comes to pass that the Socialists, 
who constitute one-fourth of the electorate, are 
not able to elect a single representative. It is not 
strange that they revolt. 

A PAINFUL SURPRISE. 

France and Spain have been given a painful 
surprise in Morocco. They were just getting 
ready to reduce their military forces there, in the 
cheerful hope of installing the international police 
called for by the Algeciras program, when an in- 
fluential gathering of mullahs at Fez, one of the 
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THE IMPERIAL RESCRIPT ON EDUCATION IN 
JAPAN. 


At the early dawn of our new era, His Majesty the 
Emperor was pleased to proclaim the need of seeking 
knowledge in all quarters of the globe. In obedience to 
this proclamation the government took necessary meas- 
ures to improve social and political systems and insti- 
tutions after the most enlightened models, and the work 
of education received the greatest share of attention. In 
the fifth year of Meiji (1872), a comprehensive law relat- 
ing to the system of education was issued, which had 
chiefly in view the introduction and cultivation of mod- 
ern sciences. The educational institutions of the Euro- 
pean nations had been carefully investigated and the 
curricula of our elementary, middle, and normal schools 
were formed so as to benefit by the valuable additions 
of those studies which had helped these nations to build 
up their civilization. Our education has had no connec- 
tion with religion since olden times, and the new system 
is also entirely free from any sacerdotal influence. 
Secular morality has always been taught in the schools 
and forms the distinctive feature of our system. 


As a result of foreign intercourse a phenomenal prog- 
ress of new theories, ideas, manners, and customs en- 
sued. The radical advocates of the new regime were 
for giving up every thing native and for blindly follow- 
ing all things foreign, while their opponents obstinately 
clung to the old systems and turned a deaf ear to all 
suggestion of improvements. As regards the moral sys- 
tem of the nation, some would have it based on the prin- 
ciples of pure ethics, while others insisted on having 
Confucianism, Buddhism, or Christianity for its stand- 
ard. Conflicting doctrines and wild views filled the at- 
mosphere, and the people at large were at x loss which 
to follow. In such circumstances the morality taught 
in the schools had no fixed basis. The educational de- 
partment at one time attempted to base it on the wise 
sayings and deeds of the ancients, but soon found them 
inadequate. Thoughtful men regretted this state of 
things and tried in vain to find a remedy. It was in this 
state of uncertainty that the following historical event 
took place at the court. 


On October 13, 1890, His Majesty the Emperor sum- 
moned Count (now Marquis) Aritomo Yamagata, the 
then prime minister, and Mr. (now Viscount) Akiniasa 
Yoshikawa, the then minister of education, and gra- 
ciously delivered to them the rescript on education. The 
next day the minister of education caused a copy of it 
to be sent to every school in the empire with instructions 
to those who were engaged in the work of education to 
bear constantly in mind the spirit of this rescript in te 
discharge of their responsible duties. On ceremonial 
and other suitable occasions they were instructed to 1ead 
and expound it before the assembled pupils. 


Thus the people at last received a guidance which be- 
came a light for them to follow amid the chaos of theo- 
ries and opinions, and all the schools in the empire found 
in it a uniform basis of moral teaching. 


Although several English versions of the rescript ex- 
ist, they have been found deficient for conveying the ex- 
act sense of the original, of which a complete literal ver- 
sion into any other language is indeed a matter of great 
difficulty. Towards the end of last year, the educational 
department, seeing the possibility of improving the trans- 
lation, couvoked a number of scholars to discuss the mat- 
ter. The accompanying version is tbe result. The 
scholars thus assembled considered their work by no 
means perfect, as the difficulty of rendering into a for- 
eign language all the shades of meaning found in the 
text is almost insurmountable; yet we feel confident 
that it is a great improvement on all previous versions. 
We now distribute copies for the benefit of those for- 
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eigners who may wish to know the principle of our 
moral eduation. 
The Department of Education, Japan (1907). 


Know ye, our subjects: Our imperial ancestors have 
founded our empire on a basis broad and _ everlasting 
and have deeply and firmly implanted virtue; our sub- 
jects ever united in loyalty and filial piety have from 
generation to generation illustrated the beauty thereof. 
This is the glory of the fundamental character of our 
empire, and herein also lies the source of our education. 
Ye, our subjects, be filial to your parents, affectionate to 
your brothers and sisters; as husbands and wives be 
harmonious, as friends true; bear yourselves in modesty 
and moderation; extend your benevolence to all; pursue 
learning and cultivate arts, and thereby develop intel- 
lectual faculties and perfect moral powers; furthermore 
advance public good and promote common interests; al- 
ways respect the constitution and observe the laws; 
should emergency arise, offer yourselves courageously 
to the state; and thus guard and maintain the prosperity 
of our imperial throne coeval with heaven and earth. 
So shall ye not only be our good and faithful subjects, 
but render illustrious the best traditions of your fore- 
fathers. 

The way here set forth is indeed the teaching be- 
queathed by our imperial ancestors, to be observed alike 
by their descendants and the subjects, infallible for all 
ages and true in ali places. It is our wish to lay it to 
heart in all reverence, in common with you, our sub- 
jects, that we may all thus attain to the same virtue. 


THE PROCESSION OF THE PRESIDENTS. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 


{Curtain rises showing Columbia and Goddess of Lil- 
erty in a reception room, engaged in conversation. En- 
ter Uncle Sam. He bows low, in greeting.] 

Goddess of Liberty (stepping ‘forward, extending her 
hand).—We are glad to see you, Uncle Sam. Your pres- 


_ ence is very opportune. Columbia and I were just dis- 


eussing the various matters of the nation and reflecting 
on the prosperity and power of the land. You have rea- 
son to be proud of the great republic. 

Columbia (also greeting Uncle Sam).—Yes, it seems as 
if never before in the history of the nation have we 
been more blessed in peace and in the general progress 
in the enduring arts. 

Uncle Sam.—That is so. Our country se-ms to have 
been established on a solid foundation. 

Goddess of Liberty.—I feel sure the United States is 
destined to be the greatest of civilized lands. Columbia 
and I have been considering all that has transpired dur- 
ing the century and a quarter that you have been a re- 
public. We rejoice in the character of the men who 
have been the people’s leaders as Presidents, beginning 
with Washington, who set the pace, down to Roosevelt. 

Uncle Sam.—Looking back on the great procession of 
the Presidents of the United States, proceeding from 
Washington, one is certainly impressed with what they 
have done for the growth and the power of the nation. 

Columbia,—I seem to see them now,—the long line of 
noble men who have pledged themselves to preserve, up- 
hold, and defend the constitution of the United States, 
and to maintain our national ideals. 

[Enter procession of nine groups, who may be in repre- 
sentative costumes. Each group led by a herald with ban- 
ner, each representing one of the nine states from which 
Presidents have come. Procession enters from the side; 
comes in front of the goddess; and as each figure and 
group are noticed they pause, silently salute, and pass 
on. Moving down the aisle on one side of the room, 
the procession crosses the rear and returns on the other 
side to a place on the platform.) 
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Goddess of Liberty.—The Presidents of this great na- 
tion! They have built on the everlasting foundation of 
liberty and equality for all. What noble men were 
they! They are coming now. Leading them will ever 
be seen and recognized the stately figure of Wash- 
ington. 

[First group approaches. Virginia is seen bearing 
banner “Virginia” and the names “George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, John Tyler, Zachary Taylor,” fol- 
lowed by group of seven, each bearing a banner with the 
name of a President and the date of his term of office: 
“Washington, 1789-97"; ‘“‘Thomas Jefferson, 1801-09”; 
“James Madison, 1809-17"; “James Monroe, 1817-’25"; 
“William Henry Harrison, 1841”; “John Tyler, 1841-’45”; 
“Zachary Taylor, 1849-50."] 

Columbia.—Virginia, foremost among states as mother 
of Presidents, we salute you. You come leading a line 
of noble manhood, whose example has been an _ inspira- 
tion to all who have come after. 

Uncle Sam (greeting and bowing low).—Seven of our 
first twelve Presidents came from Virginia’s borders. 
Four of them, Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe, gave the country eight - years’ service. Nur- 
turer of statesmen and patriots, I greet you, Virginia. 

Virginia (acknowledging the greetings)—You do me 
great honor and I thank you. (Presenting each in turn.) 
Great soldier, profound philosopher, balanced  states- 
man, noble philanthropist, here is the great Washington. 
Here is also Jefferson with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence fresh from his own pen, And right behind him, 
Madison with the United States constitution, which he 
helped to frame. Following him is Monroe, who gave 
us the Monroe doctrine. 

Uncle Sam.—I see William Henry Harrison, whose 
promising administration was nipped in the bud by his 
sudden illness and death; and John Tyler, who com- 
pleted Harrison's term. 

[Enter “New York state” with banner “New York: 
Van Buren, Fillmore, Arthur, Cleveland, and Roosevelt.” 
Other banner-bearers: “Martin Van Buren, 1837- 
*41”; “Millard TVillmore, 1850-53"; “Chester A. Arthur, 
1881-85"; “Grover Cleveland, 1885-89, 1893-97"; “‘Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, 1901-1909.""] 

Columbia.—The Empire state, great in material re- 
sources, peopled with strong, brave men and_ noble 
women, has always held high patriotic prestige. 

Goddess.—We greet you, New York, as one of the 
staunch supporters of all that has made this nation 
great, prosperous, and liberal. 

New York.—New York will try to merit your kind 
praise. Here is the fluent, conservative Martin ~ Van 
Buren, brilliant debater and jurist, genial and dignified; 
and the good, true Millard Fillmore, who wrested culture 
and power from hard conditions, by dint of industry 
and zeal; winning his way from almost hopeless pov- 
erty to the highest place in the nation. Next you see 
Chester A. Arthur, friend of the colored race, brave 
general and statesman, and behind him Grover Cleve- 
land, like Arthur, receiving the home training of a min- 
ister’s son, and with high ideals of public trust, serving 
as chief executive for two separate terms. Our present 
President, of the strenuous life, at desk, and in the 
field, statesman, soldier, patriot, author, .and orator, 
Theodore Roosevelt, is the gift of New York state to the 
nation. 


[Enter “Ohio” with banner “Ohio: Hayes, Gar- 
field, McKinley.” Other banner-bearers: ‘‘Rutherford B. 
Hayes, 1877-81"; “James A. Garfield, 1881”; “William 


McKinley, 1897-1901.’"] 

Uncle Sam.—Ah, here is Ohio with her company of 
three distinguished sons of the state, two of them the 
revered martyrs, Garfield and McKinley. 


Goddess.—Liberty knows no greater gift than lives 
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yielded by patriots representing the best attributes of 
manliness and devotion to their. accepted trust. Al} 
honor to Ohio and the noble lives sacrificed to the na- 
tion. 

Columbia.—Beside Garfield and McKinley I see the 
figure of Rutherford Hayes, whose life and fortune have 
been so free a gift to philanthropy and prison reform, 
to reclaim the criminal; and whose noble wife has set so 
memorable an example for temperance to all the world. 

{Enter Tennessee with banner “Tennessee: Jackson, 
Polk, Johnson.” Other banners: “Andrew Jackson, 
1829-37"; “James K. Polk, 1845-'49”; “Andrew Johnson, 
1865-’69."’] 

Uncle Sam.—Here is Tennessee, accompanied by three 
Presidents, whose activities were ours in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

Tennessee.—They were men of marked powers who 
were sent to Washington from Tennessee to serve as 
heads of the nation. Andrew Jackson, “Old Hickory,” 
is here with his proclamation against nullification, and 
his proud record as a fighter in Indian wars. Next 
comes James K. Polk, level-headed, upright, and able 
statesman; and last is Andrew Johnson, “the tailor 
boy,” born to adyerse circumstances, who unfortunately 
supported slavery, although he was a staunch defender 
of the Union of the states and opposer of secession. 

[Enter Illinois. “Illinois, Lincoln, Grant,” “Ulysses 
S. Grant, 1860-77"; “Abraham Lincoln, 1861-’65."] 

Columbia.—Next comes Illinois, honored among states 
as the home of Abraham Lincoln, the martyred friend of 
the slaves, who comes bearing his own memorable proc- 
lamation of emancipation, 

Goddess,—The greatest contribution to liberty that 
ever was made was surely that which came from the 
words and act of the immortal martyr, Lincoln, setting 
free millions of the enslaved. 

[Enter Massachusetts, “Massachusetts: Jobn 
Adams, John Quincy Adams.” Other banners were: 
“John Adams, 1797-1801"; “John Quincy Adams, 1825- 
4 

Columbia.—Next we are glad to greet Massachusetts, 
home of the Pilgrims and seat of our greatest educa- 
tional impulse. 

Mussachusetts.—The old Bay state rejoices to present 
John Adams, that Colossus on the floor of Congress; and 
John Quincy Adams, with his powerful and persistent 
plea for the sacred right of petition. 

[Enter Pennsylvania; “Pennsylvania: James 
chanan.” Banner: “James Buchanan, 1857-’61.”] 

Uncle Sam.—Pennsylvania with Massachusetts 
equally the cradle of liberty, and the scene of some of 
our most memorable historical events. 

Pennsylvania.—James Buchanan is here to show thit 
Pennsylvania, too, has given the nation a leader. The 
days of his youth were the days of the nation’s youta., 
In his public career of forty years he saw all our great 
extensions of boundary on the south and west acquired 
from foreign powers; the admission of thirteen new 
states; the development of many important problems, 
and the rise and climax of the great rebellion. He 
ranks in statesmanship with Jefferson and John Quincy 
Adams, and he was a loyal adherent to the foundation 
principles of the nation. 

{Enter New Hampshire; 
Pierce, 1853-'57.’’] 

Columbia.—The Granite state comes next, bringing 
with her the representative of high eminence, wio 
served the nation well. 

New Hampshire.—<A patriot and lover of his country 
was General Franklin Pierce, fourteenth president of 
the United States. He brings the record of victories 
won in the Mexican campaign, as well as on the floor of 

legislative halls; and the memory of a courtesy and 
grace that rank him among the nation’s noblemen. 
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[Enter Indiana; “Indiana: Benjamin Harrison, 1880- 

Uncle Sam.—Last of the presidential states in our 
procession is Indiana, the home of the eminent General 
Benjamin Harrison. 

Indiana.—Nowhere in the growing line of Presidents 
is there a man of stronger and more sterling character, 
quicker mind, and finer judgment than the President 
whom Indiana provided for the nation. Soldier, states- 
man, author, and jurist, we are proud of him and of his 
splendid record as head of the nation. 

[All take positions on the platform.] 

Columbia.—This is the great procession of our Presi- 
dents. Towering among them will ever be hailed the 
honored Washington, ‘‘whose one grand rounded life, full- 
orbed with intellectual and moral glory, is worth as the 
product of Christianity more than all the dogmas of 


the teachers. He was a rare example to all the Prési- 


dents, who, like him, have faithfully filled the executive 
trust, and loyally served their country.” 

Goddess of Liberty—The people have looked, I am 
sure, to their national heads as types of all that is best 
and most worthy of emulation in human character and 
action. The results of their administrations have been 
to enforce the principles of liberty and to strengthen 
faith in all that is good, just, and honest. ‘The lessons 
of their official records have not been lost. As these 
eminent patriots vanish from view, there should remain 
the indestructible essence of their noble lives. 


[Frocession recedes. Curtain.] 


ANSWERS TO WHO WROTE.—(I.) 


[Journal of December 5.] 

(1) Carlyle. 

(2) Gibbon. 

(3) Hawthorne. 

(4) Bayard Taylor. 

(5) J. G. Holland. 

(6) John Ruskin. 

(7) John Milton. 

(8) Sir Walter Scott. 

(9) Thompson. 

(10) William Cullen Bryant. 
(11) Shakespeare. 

(12) James Fenimore Cooper. 
(13) Tennyson. 

(14) John Dryden. 

(15) S. F. Smith. 

(16) John Milton. 

(17) Shakespeare. 

(18) Alexander Pope. 

(19) Geoffrey Chaucer. 

(20) Sir Thomas More. 

(21) Roger Ascham. 

(22) Edmund Spenser. 

(23) Shakespeare. 

(24) Ben Jonson. 

(25) Sir Philip Sidney. 

(26) Francis Bacon. ‘ 
(27) Shakespeare. 
(28) J. G. Holland. 

(29) William Cullen Bryant. 
(30) Edgar Allan Poe. 

(31) Walt Whitman. 

(32) John Milton. 

(33) Longfellow. 

(34) John Bunyan. 

(35) Lowell. 

(36) Izaak Walton. 

(37) Irving. 
(38) Richard Baxter. 

(39) Emerson. 
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(40) Samuel Butler. 

(41) Louisa M. Alcott. 

(42) John Dryden. 

(43) Laura E. Richards. 
(44) Joseph Addison. 

(45) Julia Ward Howe. 
(46) Sir Richard Steele. 
(47) Francis Scott Key. 
(48) Jonathan Swift. 

(49) Eugene Field. 

(50) Sir Isaac Newton. 
(51) James Whitcomb Riley. 
(52) Mark Twain. 

(53) Lew Wallace. 

(54) Thomas Gray. 

(55) Edward Everett Hale. 
(56) Samuel Johnson. 

(57) J. T. Trowbridge. 

(58) Oliver Goldsmith. 
(59) Shakespeare. 

(60) Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
(61) Edward Young. 

(62) Hawthorne. 

(63) Daniel DeFoe. 

(64) Shakespeare. 

(65) James Fenimore Cooper. 
(66) Edmund Burke. 

(67) Whittier. 

(68) Adam Smith. 

(69) William H. Prescott. 
(70) William Cowper. 

(71) John Lothrop Motley. 
(72) Robert Burns. 

(73) Daniel Webster. 

(74) Sir Wgiter Scott. 

(75) George H. Lorimer. 
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A DAIRY SCHOOL. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 


In Cheshire county, England, the leading indus- 
try is dairying. The county maintains a dairy 
school for young women, which comprises a course 
of fifteen weeks. In connection with the school 
there is a farm of six hundred acres, atid sixty head 
of cattle are kept on the place. Not only may 
women take the entire course, but the school is 
open to any woman who may wish to attend for a 
shorter period, even for a week or a day or two. 
The advantage of short periods of attendance is 
very great to some; for in their dairy work it some- 
times happens that a woman meets with failure in 
some particular department of her work. So she 
goes to the dairy school to learn wherein lies the 
defect, and perhaps it takes but a day or two to 
remedy the difficulty. This is one of the ways of 
meeting local needs in a thoroughly practical man- 
ner. Many of the schodls in various cities also 
send out lecturers to instruct in such practical 
trades as bee keeping, fruit raising, and poultry 
raising ; and it is worthy of special note that the 
county councils always are ready to co-operate in 
this work whereby thousands of men and women 
are given the best of instruction. 


a 


Chicago’s new pension -law went into effect 
January 1, 1908. Success to the new venture. 
May there be nu factions on this proposition. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MORAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
The California Prize Essays, By Charles Edward 
Rugh, T. P. Stevenson, Edwin Diller Starbuck, Frank 
Cramer, and George E. Myers. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 208 pp. 

This is decidedly the best treatment of moral training 
in the public schools that has appeared. The circum- 
= under which they were prepared makes it the 

est. 

A citizen of California recently offered a prize of $500 
for the best essay on “Moral Training in the Public 
Schools,” and a second prize of $300 for next best essay. 
Over 300 essays, many of them of high merit, were sub- 
mitted. The donor of the prize fund named as judges 
Rev. Charles R. Brown of Oakland, Cal., Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, president of Stanford Universitv. and Professor 
Fletcher B. Dresslar of the department of education in 
the University of California. 

The first prize was awarded to Charles Edward Rugh, 
principal of the Bay school, Oakland; the second prize 
to Rev. T. P. Stevenson of Philadelphia. The three 
essays which stood next in rank accordine to the esti- 
mate of the committee,—submitted by Professor Edwin 
Diller Starbuck of the University of lowa, Frank Cramer 
of Palo Alto, Cal., and Principal George E. Myers of the 
McKinley Manual Training school, Washington, D. C.,— 
were possessed of so much value, and made such impor- 
tant contributions to the discussion of this vitat problem, 
that it seemed desirable to secure them for publication 
in the same volume which contained the two prize essays. 

This book is sure to be read not only by those directly 
engaged in educational work, but by parents, citizens, 
clergymen, and others who recognize the seriousness of 
the problems here discussed. The clear, popular style in 
which the essays are written, and the able manner in 
which the varied solutions are offered, make the volume 
most readable, as well as profitable. 

We cannot imagine a better use to which $800 could 
have been put, and it suggests a way in which others may 
make similar use of money for the promotion of educa- 
tion. 

HOME, SCHOOL, AND VACATION. A Book of 
Suggestions. By Annie Winsor Allen. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. 220 pp. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

This is a book of essays, extra good essays, on the 
privileges and duties of the home, the school, and vaca- 
tion. These essays are upon Parent and Expert, The 
Nature of Schooling, A General Scheme of Education, 
Pedagogic Theories, Home Teaching in Babyhood, Good 
Reading, Discipline, Amusements, and Health. 

It speaks volumes for present interest in children that 
a house like Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., a house with the 
highest ideals and cautious, withal, should issue at least 
sixteen volumes of essays primarily for teachers. If 
teachers were not reading the best, this house could not 
issue such books. 

Miss Allen’s essays are sane and most wholesome. We 
can do no better service than to quote a few sentences 
literally selected at random:— 

“Reiterated experience has almost always a constantly- 
decreasing value. A sample is often sufficient, and, as 
regards many a good thing, once is enough.” Applied to 
amusements. 

“TIl-health makes a perfectly free, untroubled mind im- 
possible.” 

“We must know principles—not guess them.” 

“Customs are essentially the expression of long ex- 
perience.” 

“Our modern conditions supply perpetually perplexing 
and conflicting demands upon our time and attention, our 
sympathy and our imagination.” ‘ 

There are thousands of terse sentences such as these, 
with this difference, that in the book they are the blos- 
soming out of bits of philosophy, which makes them more 
interesting and more valuable. 


FROM GRETNA GREEN TO LAND’S END. By 
Katharine L. Bates. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. Price, $2. 

In spite of its title this is no ordinary “Book of 
Travel” but a “Literary Journey in England.” written in 
a fresh, untrammeled way, showing wide reading and 
broad observation on the part of the author. To the 
prospective traveler this book affords an excellent me- 
dium for preliminary reading, while to the stay-at-home 
it is a valuable source of authentic information. The 
several chapters carry one through the west of England, 
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the lake country, the industrial centres, the heart of Eng- 
land, Oxford, Valley of the Severn, Somerset, and Dev- 
onshire to Cornwall. The volume itself presents a very 
attractive appearance with its illuminated cover, its ex- 
cellent illustrations, its fine paper, and new type. The 
book should find a place on every library table. : 


SPANISH CORRESPONDENCE. By E. §. Harrisom 
of the Commercial high school, Brooklyn, N. Y. New 
do Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 157 pp. Price, 7% 
cen 
So long as Spanish is needed for business purposes, im 

trading with merchants in our island possessions, so long 

will books of this character be of intrinsic value. The 
author has charge of Spanish in a high school, and he 
seems to have mastered all the customary business 
forms required for use by merchants who know best the: 

Castilian tongue. Doubtless his work will fill a need of 

the times, although it is hoped that such need will be 

but temporary. 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Charles B. Newton and BE. Bryant Treat of the 
Lawrenceville School. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 16mo. 76 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

A masterly condensation, and in order, of the leading 
events in English history, and, finely adapted for review 
work as the year’s lessons in this subject approach their 
ending. It will be found of great value to students pre. 
paring for college, by refreshing their memory about 
what they have been studying. The joint authors have 
done their work well. 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By John 

D. by Edmund J. James, 

ew York: the Macmillan Com 

Price, $1.50. 

This is a revised edition of a notable work published 
in 1885. It was written for the encyclopaedia, and was 
so highly appreciated that it was brought out in book 
form, and after twenty years comes out in a revised edi- 
tion. It is wholesome as well as vigorous, and every 
way as attractive as its reception would indicate. 


PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 


25 cents net; postpaid 


The Bailey-Manly Spelling Book is not a mere 
collection of words to be learned but a progressive 
system carefully adapted to the growing capacity 
and needs of pupils. y 

The vocabulary is exceptionally well chosen. 
All superfluous words are omitted, thus making it 
possible to concentrate upon and master the essen- 
tial words. 


THE BEGINNERS’ PRIMER 


30 cents net; postpaid 


The Beginner's Primer contains more reading 
material than any other primer. 

The Beginner's Primer is exceptional also be- 
cause of the large amount of children’s classic lit- 
erature that is used; and because of the number 
and variety of exercises teaching intelligent read- 
ing. 

Send for complete descriptions of these two 
new books, 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from schoo! 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
availabie, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 25, 26, 27: Department of 
Superintendence. N. E.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.: secretary, 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark. 

‘April 21, 22, 23: Ontario Hducational 
Association, Toronto, Canada; 
president, L. E. Embree, LL. D. ; 
secretary, R. W. Doane, Toronto. 

June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky E:luca- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
Cc. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 
dent. 

June 29-July 3: National Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers. Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
Extensive plans are being made 
for the summer term of the Univer- 
sity of Maine for the coming session 


.of 1908. At the request of the stu- 


dents, the term has been extended 
from five to six weeks. Especial at- 
tention will be given to the work in 
the department of education. The 
summer schools for high scnool 
teachers, which have formerly been 
held under the direction of the state 
department of public instruction, 
have been abandoned and work will 
be provided for such teachers at the 
Summer term of the university. Su- 
perintendent Payson Smith has been 
engaged as lecturer on “Superintend- 
ence,” and in connection with the 
courses offered by Dr. Davidson of 
the department of education there 
will be given this year a systematic 
course of instruction along these 
lines. The course offered by Super- 
intendent Smith will appeal espe- 
cially to superintendents and high 
school principals. 


Arrangements have been made _ to 
give certificates to all students ‘who 
complete courses at the summer term 
which will show the subjects taken 
and the amount of credit which be- 
longs to each. These certificates will 
be signed by the president of the uni- 
versity and the superintendent of 
public instruction, and will doub‘less 
prove of great value to Maine teach- 
ers who possess them. 

AUGUSTA. At the special state 
teachers’ examination which will be 
held at the state house, Auzusta, 
February 21, for the benefit of thos2 

rsons who desire to qualify for the 
position of district superintendent of 
schools, the examinations will be on 
the following subjects: Reading, or- 


thography, penmanship, English 
grammar and composition, arithme- 
tic, geography, United States history, 
civil government, physiology and 
hygiene, nature studies, school law, 
theory and practice of teaching. 


LEWISTON. President Chase of 
Bates College has received word that 
Andrew Carnegie is willing to erect 
a $50,000 building at Bates for the 
study of science, providing a similar 
sum is raised to support the science 
department. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PEMBROKE. The citizens of th's 
town on January 11 dedicated a new 
graded school building in Suncook 
Village before a gathering which 
completely filled the spacious hall of 
the building. The new building is a 
handsome four-room, two-story struc- 
ture of brick and stone, embodying 
the latest ideas in school architecture 
and thoroughly up-to-date in every 
detail. While no expense was wasted 
on useless ornamentation, the build- 
ing is not only substantial but at- 
tractive, and it contains many con- 
veniences which are missing in even 
more expensive buildings. The deli- 
cation was attended by over 5:0 
people. The visitors included a num- 
ber of out-of-town friends, men 
prominent in educational work, and 
others interested in Pembroke’s prog- 
ress. Among these were Henry C. 
Morrison of Concord, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction; Mayor 
Charles R. Corning of Concord; 
School Superintendent Charles W. 
Bickford and Principal John Gault 
of Manchester: Sherman I. Wins!ow 
of the Pittsfield school board, and 
others. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The next meecng 
of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion will be held in Burlington Juy 
7, 8, and 9. 

CENTRE RUTLAND. A _ four- 
room school building, located in Cen- 
tre Rutland, was completely de- 
stroyed by fire January 3. About 100 
pupils are thrown out of schoo'. The 
building was erected about sixty 
years ago. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

CHELSEA. ‘The first child born 
in Chelsea in 1908 was B. C. Gregory, 
Jr., son of the superintendent of 
schools. 

NEWTON. Charles L. Kir cimer, 
director of the Boardman departinent 
of the New Haven high school, has 
been elected head master of the new 
technical school. He will hold an ad- 
visory relation to the work t:ll Sep- 
tember. Mr. Kirschner is 2 native 
of New Haven and a Yale graduate. 
Until 1894 he was engaged in me- 
chanical engineering in New York. 
He returned in that year.to New 
Haven to take charge of the mechani- 
eal drawing department in the Boar.- 
nian school. He became principal of 
the school in 1903. He has bad much 
to do in shaping the plans of the 
Newton building committee in its re- 
lation to the famous new building. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NORWICH. A meeting for teach- 


ers, attended by eighty from the city 
and vicinity, was held at the Broad- 
way schoolhouse on Monday after- 
noon, January 13, when Principal A. 
B. Morrill of the New Haven Norm?] 
school spoke upon “Language.” The 
speaker, who comes under the aus- 
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pices of the state board of elucation, 
was presented by Superintendent N. 
L. Bishop. 

NEW HAVEN. Dr. John Marsha'} 
Flint, the new professor of surgery 
in the Yale Medical School, has ar- 
rived in this city and is domiciled in 


the former Ezekiel H. Trowbrilce- 


residence at 311 Temple street. Dr. 
Flint comes here from the Univers:ty 
of California. 

President Hadley of Yale will sail 
for home on February 18. When 
President Hadley left for Berlin last 
fall it was announced that he woud 
return in time for the corporition 
meeting on the first Monday in 
March. If he has engaged passage 
with his family from Hambure on 
February 18 this will bring him to 
New York about February 25 or 28, 
and he will have a few dtys to ar- 
range his affairs before taking up 
university matters at the cor >orati n 
meeting. President Hadley’s lec- 
tures are meeting with a most favor- 
able reception and he has become 
very popular with the student body 
at Berlin, as foreign despatches show. 
He went abroad to occupy the Roose- 
velt chair of history, an1 also to de- 
liver a course of lectures on Ameri- 
ean industrial institutions. Mrs, 
Hadley and the two eldest children 
are spending the winter in Berlin and 
will return with the president. 

HARTFORD. The board of di- 
rectors of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association met recently 
in Hartford and made a general plan 
for the next annual meeting, to be 
held jointly at Hartford and New 
Haven. It was decidel to have at 
each city a general meeting, with two 
speakers, and five sectional meetings 
on the following subjects: History, 
literature, manual arts, physical 
training, and music. The irer’s 
report gave the total receipts of the 
last" meeting of the association as 
$1,021, and the total expenses as 
$1,021. The balance now in the treas- 
ury is $1,483.40. All members of tie 
board were present as follows: Presi- 
dent, B. Norman Strong; first vice- 
president, J. B. Stanton: second vice- 
president, G. H. Tracy: recording ¢ec- 
retary, H. I. Matthewson: corvesp 
ing secretary, S. P. Willard: treas- 
urer, W. F. Nichols; auditor, WwW. J. 
Prouty: executive e¢ mmittee, C, 
Russell, T. H. Patterson, §. I. Graves 
Daniel Howard: finance committee, 


Hall, C. W. Woolsey, W. D. 


MIPDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

SYRACUSE. The third great ath- 
letic stadium to be built by Amer‘ean 
universities has just been compl ted 
at Syracuse. It is 670 fee: long, 
covers six and one-third acre:, and 
will seat 20,000 spectators co nfort- 
ably. It is constructel of c¢ nere‘e, 
and is modeled after the old Ronan 
and Greek arenas. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
EVANSTON. W. E.. Beardsley, 
principal of the Evanston township 
high school, denies that he has male 
comments upon the “peek-a-boo” 


waists worn by girl juptls, whose- 


parents sent protests to him about 
the schoolrooms being insufficiently 
heated. “I never thought of send ng 
any notice to a pirent conpl inng 
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that the girls in the school were not 
properly dressed for the season,” and 
yet this yarn gained wide publicity 
with no trace of cause for it. 

CHICAGO. The fitting of Ameri- 
can youths to become real craftsmen 
by a combination of training school 
and shop will be the general subject 
at the meeting of the National Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education to be held in Chicago Jan- 
uary 23-25. Three hundred delegates 
from thirty-nine states will attend. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president of 
Harvard University, will speak on 
“Industrial Education as an Essen- 
tial Factor in Our National Prosper- 
ity.’ Other speakers will be Edgar 
E. Glark of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; Dr. Henry 8. Pritchett, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching; 
Theodore W. Robinson, vice-pres.- 
dent of the Illinois Steel Company; 
Governor Deneen; Carroll D. Wright, 
Worcester, Mass., president of Clark 
College: James O’Connell, Washing- 
ton, D. C., president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; 
Charles W. Price of the International 
Harvester Company; Dr. Graham 
Taylor of Chicago Commons; Mis 
Jane Addams of Hull House; Dr. 
Emil G. Hirsch; Superintendent E. 
G. Cooley and Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
president of the University of Ca.i- 
fornia. 

There is a lot of fun afloat in 
school circles over the circumstances 
of the romance of two teachers,— 
John A. Wadhams, widower, princi- 
pal of the Monroe school, and Susan 
Cc. Stevens of the Tilton schcol. Wad- 
hams is reputed wealthy, and Miss 
Stevens attractive. She claimed ‘to 
be ill in November and December 
and has been out on a leave of ab- 
sence. About January 1 Wadbars 
asked for a prolonged leave of ab- 
sence “to recuperate from a _ long 
period of trouble with insomnia.” 
The leave of absence was granted 
but recalled the day after his mar- 
riage. 


OHIO. 
DAYTON. The Western 
Ohio Suprientndents’ Round Table 


following officers for 
this year: President, Cc. B. 
Rayburn, Port William; secretary, 
W. H. Meck, Dayton; executive com- 
mittee, Lee A. Dollinger, chairman, 
Sidney; J. R. Beachler, Piqua. 


has the 


INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. An opinion 
given by James Bingham, attorney- 
general, if followed, will make it pos- 
sible under the teachers’ wage law 
for school teachers who are graduates 
of the Indiana State Normal school 
or holders of life state licenses, to re- 
ceive smaller salaries than those who 
have had only slight training. but 
who have been successful in obtain- 
ing a high grade on county examina- 
tions for teachers. In the opinion of 
the attorney-general it is held that the 
wages of state normal graduates and 
of holders of life state licenses shall 
be based on the highest average 
grades made by such teachers in their 
final tests at the state normal school 
or on the examination for life state 
licenses. The wages of teachers who 
hold county licenses, acecrding to the 
new law, are based on the average 
grades shown by their county li- 
censes. In final tests at the State 
normal school a wide range of diffi- 
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cult subjects is considered, and the 
teacher who makes an average grade 
of only eighty-five or ninety per cent. 
might have much higher qualifica- 
tions than the teacher who makes 
ninety-eight per cent. on the county 
examination. The same is true of the 
examinations for life state licenses. 
In these examinations a wide range 
of difficult subjects is considered, and 
even the failure of the applicant to 
attain a high grade would uot mean 
that he was not well qualified for 
teaching—better qualified even than 
the teacher who makes an _ exceed- 
ingly high grade on the county exam- 
ination. The law provides tiat the 
wages shall be based on the highest 
average grade attained by the teacher. 
Another question was answered by 
the attorney-general whish has been 
worrying teachers for some time. The 
new law in one section provides that 
teachers, for the purpose of wage al- 
lowance, shall be divided into certain 
classes. Beginning teachers shall re- 
ceive daily wages obtained by multi- 
plying the highest grade of scholar- 
ship shown in their licenses by two 
and one-half cents; for teachers hav- 
ing had a successful experience of at 
least one year the multiple is three 
cents, and for those having had a suc- 
cessful experience of three or more 
years the multiple shall be three and 
one-half cents. For teachers exempt 
from examination the multip'e shall 
Qe three cents. In another section of 
the law teachers are divided into 
three classes, based on qualifications. 
A teacher without experience shall 
have a high school certificate, certain 
professional training, and at least a 
twelve-months’ license; teacher 
with at least one school year’s expe- 
rience shall have the high school cer- 
tificate and more extensive profes- 
sional attainments and at least a 
two-years’ license; a teacher of three 
or more years’ experience shall have 
the high school certificate and even 
more extensive professional training 
and at least a_ three-vears’ license. 
This section contains a proviso that 
in the case of experienced teachers 
the requirements as to high school 
and professional training shall not 
apply. The question been 
whether teachers having experience 
at the time the law went into effect 
will have to have certain grades of li- 
censes before they can get the maxi- 
mum wage of their class. For ex- 
ample, would a teacher who had 
three or more years’ experience at 
the time the law went into effect le 
entitled to the highest wage even 
though he held only a twelve-months’ 
license? The attorney-general says 
not. If a teacher has taught for 
years and years and holds only a 
twelve-months’ license, he will re- 
ceive only the minimum wage. Ifle 
has a two-vears’ license he will re- 
eeive the second grade of ware. 
This law construed in this way wll 
do much, it is believed, to eiminate 
those who have had much experience, 
but who have never succeeded in at- 
taining a high grade of scholarship. 
The law provides for daily wages to 
be determined by multiplying the ay- 
erage scholarship by three cents for 
those who are exempt from examina- 
tions. The  attorney-general says 
“those who are exempt from exami- 
nations” means those who have 
taught for a certain number of years 
consecutively, and not those who are 
exempt by reason of certificates from 
the state normal school or for similar 
reasons. 
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MISSOURI. 

The following program of the 
Ozark Teachers’ Association at Sey- 
mour January 25 has been arranged: 
Greeting, president of association; 
brief responses, members of associa- 
tion;. “Reading in the Grades,” Sue 
perintendent J. N. Tankersly, Jeffer- 
son City; election of officers; appoint- 
ment of committees; lecture, “Edu- 
cative. Instrumentalities,” ‘Wee. 
Hawkins, president Warrensburg 
Normal school; “The Town High 
School”: (1) “Its Place in Our Educa- 
tional System,” Professor A. R, 
Curry, Mountain Grove, Mo.; (2) “Its 
Course of Study,” Professor J. A. 
Hylton, Mansfield, Mo.; (3) “Charac- 
ter of Text-Books Used,” Professor 
C. M. Hill, West Plains; (4) “Its Rela- 
tion to Non-Resident Pupils,” Profes- 
sor D..M. Brewer, Willow Springs; 
(5) general discussion by members; 
address, W. T. Carrington, president 
Springfield normal school; reports of 
committees; lecture, “The Scope and 
Significance of Education,” Professor 
A. P. Hall, Drury College; W. H. 
Lynch, president; E. J. Knight, see- 
retary. 


KENTUCKY. 
LEXINGTON. The officers of the 
Southern Educational Association 
are: President, P. P. Claxton, Ten- 
nessee; first vice-president, J. P. 
Vansickle, Baltimore; second vice- 
president, M. A. Cassidy, Iexinzton; 
third vice-president, Mrs. Bessie W. 
Birdsall, South Carolina: 


sall, Secretary, 
H. E. Biertly, Tennessee; treasurer, 
H. E. Burns, Georgia; directors, W. 


C. Criggs, Alabama; John W. Hine- 
man, Arkansas; Miss Clem Hampton, 
Florida; C. B. Gibson, Ge rgia; J. G. 
Crabbe, Kentucky; J. RB. Aswell, 
Louisiana; M. B. Stevens, Maryland; 
Hi. L. Whitfield, Mississippi; E. H. 
Childs, North Carolina; L. W. Baxter 
Oklahoma; D. B. Johnson. South 
Carolina; G. H. Baskette, Tennessee; 
D. I’. Houston, Texas: J. L. Farmer, 
Virginia, and T. C. Miller, West Vir- 
ginia. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALBIGH. North Carolina has a 
“loan fund” for building and i uprov- 
ing schoolhouses. The p'an is unique 
and has been successful. In 1902 ihe 
state board of education had to its 
credit $194,159.18 derived from the 
sale of public lands. Upon the ree- 
ommendation of State Superintend- 
ent Joyner, the general assembly of 
1908 set aside this entire fund, to- 
gether with all other funds that may 
hereafter be derived from the sale of 
public lands, as a permanent loan 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education 


Isaac Pitman’s Course in Shorthand,240 pp.cloth$1,50 

“I know of no subject taught in the high 
schools that is capable of giving more cultural 
and practical benefit to the students than 
shorthand, I have examined your ‘Course in 
Shorthand’ very carefully, and am pleased 
to state that I consider the simple grading— 
with sentences and position-writing from the 
first lesson—the logical arrangement and ped- 
agogical presentation combire to make it the 
most perfect American Shorthand text-book 
ever published.’’— Weodford D. Anderson, 
Ph.D., Washington Irving High School. 

Send for particulars of Special Course for 
Teachers and Trial Lesson. 


STAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 
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In the Panic Years of 1893-94 


Our Business Increased over 8O per cent. and has 


INCREASED EVERY YEAR SINCE !! | 


Why? Because School Boards HAD to Economize. 
Official Reports show a Great Saving effected by using the 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 


comprising the 


Holden Book Cover, Perfect Self-Binders 
“T” Back Binder,and Transparent Papers 
DO NOT BE PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER Co. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


fund to be used by the state board of 
education for building and improving 
public schoolhouses. Under the pro- 
visions of the act, these loans are 
made by the state board of education 
to the county board of education, pay- 
able in ten annual installments, bear- 
ing interest at four per cent., evi- 
denced by the note of the county 
board of education, signed by the 
chairman and secretary thereof, and 
deposited with the state treasurer. 
The loans to the school districts are 
made by the county board of educa- 
tion. The county board of education 
is directed to set apart out of ithe 
school funds at the January meeting 
a sufficient amount to pay the annual 
installment and interest falling due 
on the succeeding tenth day of Feb- 
ruary. The payment of these loans 
to the state board of education is se- 
cured by making the loan a lien upon 
the total school funds of the county, 
in whatsoever hands such funds may 
be, and by further authorizing the 
state treasurer, if necessary, to de- 
duct a sufficient amount for the pay- 
ment of any annual installment due 
by any county out of any fund due 
any county from any special state 
appropriation for public schools, and 
by also authorizing him to bring ac- 
tion against the county board of edu- 
cation, the tax collector, or any person 
or persons in whose possession may be 
any part of the school fund of th> 
county. The loan made by the county 
board of education to any district is 
secured by authorizing the county 
board of education to deduct the 
amount of the annual installment and 
interest due by such district from the 
apportionment to that district unle's 
the district provides in some other 
way for its payment. The act, tiere- 
fore, absolutely secures from loss both 
the state board of education and the 
county board of education. Under 
the rules adopted by the state board 
of education, only one-half of the 
cost of new schoolhouse; and grounds 
or of the improvement of old schsol- 
houses is lent to any county for any 
district. No loan is made to any dis- 
trict with less than sixty-five children 
of school age unless satisfactory evi- 
dence is furnished that such district 
is absolutely necessary on account of 
the sparsity of population or the ex- 
istence of insurmountable natural 
barriers. Preference is given to ru- 
ral districts or towns of.less than a 


thousand inhabitants where the 
needs are greatest; to rural distric:s 
or towns of less than one thousand 
inhabitants supporting their schoo's 
by local taxation; to districts helpinz 
themselves by private subscription; 
to large districts formed by consoli- 
dation of small districts. All public 
schoolhouses in North Carolina are 
required to be constructed strictly “in 
accordance with plans approved by 
the state superintendent of public in- 
struction. No loans are made for 
any house which does not comply 
with this requirement, nor to any ru- 
ral district or small town for any 
house costing less than $250. 


FOREIGN. 


ENGLAND. 


The board of education of the 
United Kingdom, sitting at London, 
has decided to pay more attention to 
physical needs of the public pupils 
this year than ever before. In all 
schools medical inspection is to be e- 
tablished, and an effort is to be made 
to supply pure milk. This movement 
has been hastened by the discovery 
of deterioration in the British youth 
offered for army service. 


Massachusetts High Schools of 
Agr culture. 


Plans for twenty high schools of 
agriculture in Massachusetts have 
been outlined by the state commis- 
sion on industrial education, each 
school to have from one to two hun- 
dred pupils. The statute proviling 
for these schools is permissive only, 
the commission having to await ac- 
tion by the city or town before estab- 
lishing a school. Northampton is tle 
only place that has as yet committed 
itself definitely to starting a high 
school of agriculture, though several 
cities and towns are considering the 
matter and favorable action is be- 
lieved to be assured at the coming 
spring town meeting. Ultimately 
the commission expects to have about 
twenty such schools in the state, suf- 
ficiently scattered geographically and 
sufficiently diversified in courses to 
meet the needs of the commonwealth. 

The Massachusetts commission de- 
cided early on an exclusively agricul- 
tural high school rather than courses 


in agriculture designed to supp'e 
ment the public school curriculum. 
There is to be some provision for 
general culture, and for preparation 
incidentally for the normal sch_o’, 
and the agricultural college, but the 
course as a whole aims to fit the 
graduate for practical farm'ng as a 
business. 

The Bay State type is to be a high 
school for pupils of fourteen years of 
age and upwards. The arrange- 
ment of the plant will provide for the 
teaching of farming mainly. Land 
enough, for example, will be avail- 
able to carry out agricultural expe-vi- 
ments, albeit on a small scale. 
Greenhouses, nurseries, hotbeds, cold 
frames, etc., are designed as parts of 
the laboratory equipment. Not all 


of these things need be at every © 


school. It is hoped that practically 
each section will in time work out a 
kind of school suited to its particular 
needs; as for stock-raising in the 
Berkshire Hills, dairying in Worces- 
ter county, tobacco and special crops 
in the Connecticut river valley, horti- 
culture and truck farming near te 
large cities, poultry raising and cran- 
berry growing on the Caps, small 
fruits and orchard growing around 
Bernardston, etc. 

The admission requirements are to 
be substantially the same as for the 
usual high school. In the curriculum 
general culture is provided for by 
courses in civics, English, and one 
other modern language. 'The full 
course is of four years’ duration with 
urrangements for a two-years’ course 
of a less complete character, profi- 
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ciency in which is to be attested in a 
certificate. 

Sciences like chemistry and physics 
permit of immediate and practical 
application to farming needs, and 
from the first the pupil is introluced 
to scientific methods in practice. The 
study of soils, for example, offers a 
field in determining its character, for- 
mation, measuring its moisture and 
other qualities, observing the action 
of fertilizers, the methods and phys- 
ics of cultivating processes, farm en- 
gineering, etc. Plant life from the 
seed to the harvested crop, animal 
life particularly in entomo‘ogy to 
learn the ways of insect evem‘es, 
growth in the nursery of plauts, for- 
estry in its elementary phases, horti- 
culture, both in the school greenhouse 
and gardens—are some of specially 
agricultural courses. Economics will 
include methods of marketing, farm 
bookkeeping, and for girls as well as 
boys, typewriting; for the modern 
farmer yields to none in availing him- 
self of the advantages of modern im- 
provements and the farmer's wife 
has as wide, and even more useful 
field of endeavor at the typewriter 
as her city sister. 

Girls will have courses in millinery, 
dressmaking, cooking, both for the 
well and the sick, and “first aid” in- 
struction, while both boys and girls 
will be trained in the care and test- 
ing of milk, butter and cheese-mak- 
ing, ete. The first year courses will 
include farm and garden work in sea- 
son, study of the soil, plant and ani- 
mal life in the more elementary 
stages, manual training, English, 
physics, business arithmetic, elemen- 
tary algebra, physical geography 
and climatology, and drawing. 

Economies, chemistry of the farm, 
both in lectures and laboratory work, 
are added in the second year. Dairy- 
ing, farm bookkeeping, rotation of 
crops, simple veterinary work, sani- 
tation, heating, ventilation, construc- 
tion of farm buildings come in dur- 
ing the third year. Horticulture, in- 
eluding small-fruit cultivation, green- 
house study, forestry, applied trigo- 
nometry with reference to laying out 
land, are fourth-year studies. 

Girls are to have domestic hfgiene 
and economy in the first year with 
cooking and sewing, in place of some 
of the more strenuous courses of that 
year provided for the boys. In the 
second year comes the chemistry of 
cooking and the home generally. 
Gardenings, bookkeeping, nursing, 
dressmaking, millinery are third 
and fourth year courses, with op- 
tional courses for both boys and 
girls throughout in French or Ger- 
man and solid geometry. The course 
for girls is to be a preparation for 
entrance to the state normal schools. 
The course will fit boys for admission 


to the agricultural colleges. 
a. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


William Rollins Shipman, A. M., 
D. D., LL. D., for many years dean 
of the college of letters and of the 
faculty of arts and sciences of Tufis 
College, died suddenly January 15 at 
his residence in Somerville, Mass. 
He retired from active duty at the 
eollege last year. Dr. Shipman was 
born in Granville, Vt., May 4, 1836, 
and received his early education at 
Royalton Academy. After teaching a 
few years he entered Middlebury, 
graduating with high honors in the 
class of 1859. For five years he was 
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principal of the Green Mountain In- , 


stitute, when a call to accept the 
Goldthwaite chair of rhetoric, logic, 
and English literature brought him 
to Tufts. He occupied this position 
for forty-three years. In 1865 Pro- 
fessor Shipman was ordained a min- 
ister, and although he never accepted 
a parish, he has filled many pulpits 
in connection with his college work. 
Tufts conferred upon him the degree 
of LL. D. in 1899, and in the follow- 
ing year the same degree was given 
him by Middlebury. 

The Cornell University Register for 
1907-1908 shows that the university 
continues its steady growth. ‘The to- 
tal number of students at this date is 
4,640. This: number includes those 
registered in the summer session and 
the short winter courses in agr‘cul- 
ture. The number in regular courses 
is 3,635, an increase of 193 over last 
year, and of 250 over two years ago. 
This substantial gain in the total reg- 
istration of the university has be:n 
quite equally divided among its eight 
colleges. Especially significant is 
the increase in the College of Arts 
and Sciences from 747 last year and 
705 two years ago to 791, for in view 
of the decline in the number of arts 
students in many of our colleges 
such a growth could not have been 
expected. The largest increase, 
however, has been in the Sibley Col- 
lege of Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering, where the enrollment is 
now 1,122 as against 1,081 last year. 

On the 2,000 acres of timberland 
which Harvard University has _re- 
ceived as a gift from John 8S. Ames 
is the best body of timber in Massa- 
chusetts. It is known as the Peters- 
ham forest. The university’s division 
of forestry, as a part of the new 
graduate school of applied science, 
will supervise the forest and conduct 
there a large part of its instruction. 
There will be regular logging and all 
the details on a liberal scale of the 
work in which a forester expects em- 
ployment. Younger parts of the for- 
ests will be brought gradually into 
good growing condition by improve- 
ment cuttings and blank areas or 
those cut over will be reproduced. 
So that beginning with a yield of only 
500,000 board feet per year, it will be 
possible eventually to cut almost 
half a million. Areas will be set 
aside for research and the exemplifi- 
cation of various methods of repro- 
duction. 

An addition to the curriculum of For- 
est school, Colby college, is announced 
—a course for the senior class during 
the winter term on the United States 
national forests, to be given by W. B. 
Greely, ’04, F., of the forest service. 
Mr. Greely is a Californian, receiving 
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the degree of B. L. from the University 
of California in 1901 and graduating 
from the Yale forest school in the class 
of 1904. Since completing his course 
here he has been in the government 
service and has achieved marked suc- 
cess. He is one of the first techni- 
cally trained foresters to be appointed 
supervisor of a national forest, and 
now holds the position of supervisor of 
the Sierra (South) National forest. 
The course which he will teach is de- 
voted to a study of the location and 
character of the government forest 
lands, a discussion of the practical 
problems. of lumbering, forest manage- 
ment, and markét conditions upon them, 
and the forest service methods of man- 
agement and administration. 

If certain details can be arranged 
St. Stephen’s College will be removed 
from Annandale, near Poughkeepsie, 
to New York city, and be made a part 
of the foundation of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine on Cathedral 
Heights, by giving it a_ site on the 
cathedral grounds. A committee of 
the college trustees reported unani- 
mously in favor of this step, and the 
trustees have just adopted the report, 
with the following conditions: (1) That 
the money can be obtained; (2) that 
satisfactory arrangements can be made 
with Columbia University; (3) that the 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Exercises in French Prose Composition..Comfort ........ D. c. Heath & Co., Boston seers $0.25 
Introductory Moulton ........ .00 
Love and Loyalty. Univer. of Chi’ go Press, Chi’go 1.50 
Myths of the Re Uhildren:. Ginn & Co., Boston............ 
Moltke’s Die Jessen (Ed.)..... Henry Holt & Co., 35 
Schilling’s Don Basiliv......... gel(Ed.).. 1.00 
Magic Casements..... Wig: in and Smith. .MeClure NY. 
The Wide-Awake Second Reader ........ UITAY....0++..- Little, Brown & Co., Boston... —.35 
The Daughter of Jorio.......-- ..-D’Annunzio.... 1.50 
A Junior History of the United States. < SNORE ost A. Flan n Co., Chicago...... 60 
The Music Lover. .... ....2+-.-+-+eeeeceeees Van Dyke....... Moffat, Yard & Co., N.Y....... 1.00 
Little Dinners with Sphinx........... Le Gallienne.... 1,25 
A Review of Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. 1.00 
The Economic History of the United 
PHO Vell... Richard G. Badger, 1.50 
The Romance ofan Old-Time Shipmaster..——..... Outing Pub. Co., N.Y 
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A Book of Quotations.. J. Lippincott Co., Phila. 3.00 
The Last Empress of the French. Sergeant ........ 2,50 
The Good Nek; tes shee Richmond....... bee 
The Outlook for the Average Man........ Shaw............ Macmillan Co., N.Y. ........... 1.25 
ren “pe 
American Philosoph Ril Dod , Mead @ Cag Mad. ...... 2,50 
H. C. Petrarch, His ife and -Calthrop. -Putnam’ 3.60 
Thinking, Feeling, Doing. . .Scripture........ 1.75 
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es. For catalogue: 
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es. For catalogues address 
G. THOMPSON. Principal. 
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@alled to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
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NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
STATE, catalogu 


es address 
Principal, J. ASRURY PITMAN. 


college does not lose its identity or its 
power to confer degrees. 

St. Stephen’s College grew out of a 
class of young students in training 
under Bishop of Springfield, then rector 
of a parish at Annandale. It was fos- 
tered by the Biship of New York, 
and by this Episcopal diocese, and 
there arose. a considerable college 
plant, with spacious grounds, three 
miles from Tarrytown, on the east 
bank of the Hudson. The college trains 
young men who may enter the semi- 
naries and become Episcopal ministers. 
It takes others as far as facilities per- 
mit. The location has long been un- 
satisfactory. The institution is in need 
of money, and it is stated that it can- 
not obtain it if it remains where it is 
at present. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—A dog who, it is claimed, spel's 
not only his own name but such puz- 
zing words as _ Constantinople, 
phthisic, and pneumonia; who has the 
appearance of doing problems in frac- 
tions, and making change, is worthy 
of public discussion; and the Febru- 
ary Century will publish the owner's 
own story of Roger’s remarkab’e per- 
formance; with a scientific discus- 
sion of Roger’s powers, by Robert M. 
Yerkes, instructor in comparative 
psychology, Harvard University. 
Professor Yerkes bases his comment 
on personal investigation. 


—The January Forum opens its 
customary survey of the world’s 
progress with a searching analysis, 
by Alexander D. Noyes, of “The Fi- 
nancial Panic in the United States,” 
tracing the causeS and prophesying 
the probable consequences. Henry 
Litchfield West follows with his 
usual article on “American Politics,” 
in which he gives special attention to 
“The New Congress and the Presi- 
dency.” A. Maurice Low  dis- 
cusses in his usual incisive and en- 
tertaining manner the present trend 
of foreign affairs. Clayton Hamilton 
analyzes no less than nine new pliys 
by “Dramatists of the Current Sea- 
son.” The survey of current litera- 
ture includes reviews by Professor 
William Lyon Phelps, Edward Clark 


Marsh, Professor Christian Gauss, 
Professor Ernest L. Bogart, Arthur 
Bartlett Maurice, and Frank Moore 
Colby. There are three special arti- 
cles: “Why Five Acts?’ by Professor 
Brander Matthews, who discusses 
the origin and emphasizes the illogic 
of the conventional five-act division 
of the drama; “Songs and Song Writ- 
ing,” by Brian Hooker, who has 1e- 
cently come into public notice as au- 
thor of the new prize song at Yale 
University; and “The Art of Drink- 
ing,” by Louis Windmuller, which 
deals in a common-sense manner 
with the proper use of tea, coffee, 
and wine. 


Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. have 
recently met with a catastrophe that 
might well stagger even so pros; er- 
ous a house as theirs. Their large 
New York office was completely 
wiped out in a night by the sen:a- 
tional fire that on January 10 de- 
stroyed the modern “fire-proof” Par- 
ker building at Fourth avenue and 
19th street. With characteristic 
energy, William E. Pu'sifer, the New 
York manager, and his able staff im- 
mediately took possession of n°w 
offices in the MeGraw building at 
239 West 39th street, where they had 
the business in full swing again three 
days after the fire. This move up- 
town is in keeping with the gen:ral 
trend of business development in 
New York. The new location is he- 
tween 7th and &th avenues, near 
Times square and near the new 
Pennsylvania depot, and is readily 
accessible from all directions. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. also are scon to 
transfer their. offices to the McGraw 
building, which thus bids fair to be- 
come somewhat of an educational 
publishing centre. The many friends 
of D. C. Heath & Co. throughout the 
eountry have been quick to express 
their sympathy in the loss ocea- 
sioned by the fire, and will welcome 
the evidences of a speedy recupera- 
tion. 


a 


Silver, Burdett & Co. announce 
that they shall remove their New 
York offices and salesrooms Febru- 
ary 1 to the new building numbered 
231-241 West 39th street, New York 
city. The new location will be bhe- 
tween Seventh and Highth avenues— 
within three blocks of the Tim 
Square subway station, and the 42nd 
street line of surface cars. This new 
home will be in a new building, con- 
structed with every device for safety 
and convenience, with larger space 
and facilities so greatly- needed for 
their rapidly growing business. The 
“Times Square Branch” of the New 
York city post-office occupies the en- 
tire street floor of the building. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


An event that promises to be one 
of the most notable of the season at 
Keith’s next week is the first appear. 
ance in vaudeville in Boston as a 
single entertainer of May Irwin, wih 
questionably America’s greatest | 
comedienne. She has a number of new 
songs of the kind she sings so well. 
including “I’m Afraid to Go Home 
in the Dark,” which is a tremendous 
hit, together with some of those she 
has made famous in the past. The) 
bill surrounding Miss Irwin will be | 
worthy of its star in every way. Its! 
leading features will be Winston’s 
seals, the greatest turn of the kind 
yet exhibited; Nick Long and Idalene | 
Cotton, in a new sketch, introducing 
some new bits of mimicry; the Cam- 
ille trio, whose comedy horizontal bar 
act is the most laughable ever done; 
the Valdare troupe of six pretty xirls 
in a capital bicycle turn; McCrea ana | 
Poole, who give a most sensational 
exhibition of sharpshooting; Hanson | 
and Nelson, two lively soubrettes, 
and Aurie Dagwell, who sings the 
old songs so well. Ed. Gray, the tall | 
tale-teller; Maybelle Meeker, a pretty | 
contortionist; Lemonier and Brown, | 
in an entertaining specialty that in-! 
cludes some clever piano-playing; | 
Robin, the clown juggler; the Cham- 
eroys, acrobatic comedians, and the) 


kinetograph will round out the pro- 
gram. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 101.] 


capitals, proclaimed the deposition of 
the reigning Sultan and the crowning 
of his rival, the fighting Sultan of the 
South, and withal proclaimed also a 
holy war. This action transforms 
the situation completely. It creates 
an especially difficult situation for 
France, which has more at stake than 
Spain, and knows well that any con- 
siderable entanglement in Morocco 
will be watched by Germany with 
suspicion and growing animosity. 


FROM FAR SOMALILAND. 


In far Somaliland, on the east 
coast of Africa, trouble has arisen 
which may or may not be ominous of 
zreater trouble in the near future. A 
town called Lugh, the farthest Italian 
post in the interior, has been attacked 
by an overwhelming force of Abys- 
sinians, reported to number 2,000, 
and its little garrison of natives un- 
der Italian command practically an- 
nihilated. It appears that this out- 
post was acquired by the Italian 
government, asso much African terri- 
tory has been acquired by European 
governments, by negotiations with 
the ruling Sultan. But the transac- 
tion was never ratified by the king of 
Abyssinia, and he has always re- 
garded Lugh as belonging to his ter- 
ritory. If this attack upon it is 
merely a sporadic raid by irresponsi- 
ble Abyssinians, that is one thing; 
but if it was ordered by King Mene- 
lik, that is quite another thing. After 
her appalling experiences of a dozen 
years ago, Italy can have no (desire 
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is not far from Holyoke, 
GARDNER MASS and when Principal Conant 
’ * of the Holyoke High School 

wanted a teacher of sewing if he had known about Elizabeth M. Douglas, a 
graduate of Simmons College, living at Gardner, he would have sent for her. 
But he did not know about her, and so he wrote to the School Bulletin Agency, 
which promptly recommended her. She as promptly applied and was as 
promptly elected, to the mutual satisfaction of all parties concerned. The value 


of a cen- best teach- 
where the *and the one 


to which those who have the best places to fill apply is every year more recog- 
nized. One year Principal Smith of East Syracuse, now a principal in the 
Greater New York, came to us fora teacher and when we named one, said, ‘Why, 
sure enough, she is just the woman, yet I never thought of her. She is one of 
my old teachers at Canajoharie and lam ashamed not to have remembered her in 
this connection. In fact, you send the bill for commission to me.”’ He would 


her know that he had 
to be reminded of her 
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needs to be followed by fuller information about the ways 
of the world and the habits of its people, and this book is 
offered as an aid to that end. 


An Important New Book History of the Pestalozzian 


FOR 


Supplementary Reading Movement in the 
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By CHARLES MORRIS 


Opinions of the Educational Press: 


Mr. Morris writes entertainingly of the queer foods No pedagogic library is complete without this book.— 


eaten by foreign peoples, of the strange clothing worn in School Journal. 
far-away quarters of the world, of the curious customs 
practiced in many countries, and on numerous other topics 
of great value to the student. Journal of Philosophy. 


Mr. Monroe’s book will prove deeply interesting.—Journal 
of Pedagogy. 


A very readable and worthy introduction to the stucy.-- 


Professor Monroe has done a very excellent service in writ- 
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Deals largely and admirably with the spirit and life of 
American education.—/ournal of Education. 

Pleasantly written, with no little insight, and illustrated by 
No School Room Is Complete Without rarely published portraits.— Popular Educator. 

Not only sound and useful knowledge, but an insight into 
the proper method with which to study the history of educa- 
tion.— Educational Review. 
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By EDWIN C. WOOLLEY, University of Wisconsin 


Woolley’s Handbook of Composition is a compendium of practical rules regarding the correct 
use of English. It covers the details of diction, sentence structure, paragraphing, manuscript 
arrangement, punctuation, spelling, essay writing, and letter writing. 


It contains a carefully classified synoptical index, which makes every point available for rapid 
consultation. It is the most serviceable aid to composition correction that has ever been devised. 


This book is made especially for students of English composition. It contains 246 pages, is 


printed on thin paper, and bound in flexible cover, which makes it convenient for the pocket and 
excellent for quick reference. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT OPINIONS 


Hon. H. C. MORRISON, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of New Hampshire, says : 
“{ think Woolley’s Handbook of Composition will prove to be an invaluable aid in the practical teaching 
of the elements of English composition in the secondary school.” 


Hon.*MASON S. STONE, Superintendent of Rducation in the State of Vermont, says : 
“If most warmly commend its use in secondary schools.” 


Hon. PAYSON SMITH, Superintendent of Public Schools of the State of Maine, says : 
“Tt presents in readily available form just the material that pupils are required to use in their daily 
work. It is the kind of book that a boy would want to take with him when he leaves school.” 


Professor HOMER E. KEYES, Department of English, Dartmouth College, says : 
“If every preparatory school boy should come to college thoroughly Drilled (with a capital D you no- 
tice) in what that book contains, we would be saved a year of almost fruitless effort.” 
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